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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


RELATING TO HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


AN ADMIRABLE THOUGH BRIEF BIOGRAPHY 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Chatham 


It is not often that the life story of a man of such rare personal ascendancy is told by such a master of lucid 
rative. Cloth, r2mo, $1.25 net (postag 
‘Tf the intellectual greatness of a man is to be attested by the verdict not only of contemporaries but of posterity, and if the splendor 
of achievement is to be measured by its durability, it must be acknowledged that no other British statesman, not even his 
own son, the younger Pitt, can vie with him who is best known to us as the Earl of Chatham. Worthily to portray him is a 
task at which many an accomplished man of letters has tried his hand, from Horace Walpole to Macaulay, and nobody has 
produced a sketch so adequate, so sympathetic, yet withal so discriminative, as that which is published by the Maemillan Com 
pany, and for which we are indebted to Mr. Frederic Harrison.” —From an extended review in the New York Sunday Sun 


OF UNUSUAL VALUE TO READERS OF HISTOR) 


Professor Lamprecht’s What Is History ? 


Five LecrurREs ON THE MopeERN Science or History. By KARL LAMPRECHT, Ph.D, LL.D., Professor 
History in the University of Leipzig. Translated from the German by FE. A. ANDREWS. 


These lectures include “Historical Development and Present Character of the Science of History,” delivered at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis; also the addresses delivered last October in New York during the celebration of the 
founding of Columbia University. Recent psychological literature, too, has seemed to the author to invite a further 
application of the laws of psychology to the science of history, particularly to the “Problems of Universal History” 


discussed in the final lecture of this valuable book. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net ( postage oc.) 


THE LATEST VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN F/ISTORY 


Planned by Lord Acton Vol. fil. The Wars of Religion 


Among its chapter titles are: “The Wars of Religion in France”; “French Humanism and Montaigne”; “ The 
Catholic Reaction, and the Valois and Bathory Elections, in Poland ”; ‘*The Height of the Ottoman Power "; “The 
Empire Under Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II.”: ‘*The Revolt of the Netherlands’; “ William the Silent ”: 
“Mary Stuart”: “The Elizabethan Naval War with Spain”; “Rome Under Sixtus V.”:; “The End of the Italian 
Renaissance”; “Spain Under Philip IL”; “Spain Under Philip III.”; Britain Under James I1.”; “ Ireland, to th: 
Settlement of Ulster’; “The Dutch Republic ”; “ Henry [V. of France,” and “The Empire Under Rudolf I. 

Cloth, Svo, gilt tops, $4.00 net (f 


FOR THE STUDENT OF ORIGINAL SOURCES 


Hakluyt’s Voyages 


The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the English Nation. Made by Sea or Over 
land to the Remote and Farthest Distant Quarters of the Earth at any time within the compasse of these 1600 
Yeeres. By Richard Hakluyt, Preacher, and sometime Student of Christ Church in Oxford. Vols. IX., X., XI. 
Orders received for complete sets only. To be complete in twelve volumes. 


Cloth, 8vo, with reproductions of the quaint original illustrations. Price per volume, $4.00 n 


Hakluytus Posthumus; or, Purchas His Pilgrimes 


By SAMUEL PURCHAS, B.D. Edition de Lixe, limited to 1500 sets for England and America. In 2) volumes. 
Vols. I, and IT. now ready. Cloth, Post 8vo, $3.25, net, per volume, (Supplied only to Subscribers for complete sets.) 


Coryat’s Crudities 


Hastily gobbled up in five moneths’ travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia commonly called the Grisons country, 
Helvetia alias Switzerland, some parts of High Germany and the Netherlands ; Newly digested in the hungry aire 
of Odcombe in the County of Somerset, and now Se pe to the nourishment of the travelling members of this 


Kingdome. By THOMAS CORYAT. Originally published in 1611, since when the only reprint was in 1766. 


Edition de Luxe. In twovolumes, Cloth, &vo. Nearly ready. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S 


EARLY SPRING BOOKS 








THE FREEDOM OF LIFE | THE OUTLOOK BEAUTIFUL 


BY ANNIE PAYSON CALL BY LILIAN WHITING 


Miss Call's first book, ‘* Power Through Re- A new book by the author of “The World 
pose,” brought rest and strength to thousands | Beautiful,’’ “The Life Radiant.” etc., dealing 
of nervously exhausted men and women. Her | with the mystery of death and the relations 
new book points the way to a moreorderly | between life that is now and that which is to 
living for those who waste their nervous force. | come. 16mo, $1.00 net. White and gold, $1.25 
16mo, $1.25 net. | net. 


MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN 


An engrossing story of love, intrigue, diplomacy and adventure with the possibilities of a 
war between England and Germany. Illustrated, 397 pages, $1.50. Fourth printing. 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


MY LADY CLANCARTY Author of ‘‘On the Red Staircase,’’ etc. 


A gallant romance with the beautiful Elizabeth Spencer who married the Jacobite Ear] of 
Clancarty for the heroine. Illustrated in tint by Alice Barber Slephens. 12mo, $1.50. 


AS THE WORLD GOES BY By ELIZABETH W. BROOKS 


A singularly striking emotional novel by a new author, with contrasted characters and a 
strong musical and dramatic interest. 12mo, $1.50. 
By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY 


A PRINCE OF LOVERS Author of *‘ The Red Chancellor,’’ etc 


A romantic novel of compelling interest, with the beautiful Princess Ruperta of Waldavia 
for the heroine. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 





By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Author of “‘ A Prince of Sinners,’’ etc. 


PSYCHE A Romance of the Reign of Tiberius 8y WALTER s. cRAMP 


A faithful portrayal of Rome of the period, with a charming Greek dancing maiden for the 


heroine. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. . 
By JOSEPH HOCKING 


THE COMING OF THE KING Author of “‘All Men Are Liars,’”’ etc. 


An ingenious and skilfully wrought out romance of the time of the Restoration of Charles 


II of England. Iliustrated, 12mo, $1.50, 
By FRANK LEWIS NASON 


THE VISION OF ELIJAH BERL Author of ‘*The Blue Goose,’ etc, 


A powerful American novel dealing with the beginnings of orange growing in California by 


irrigation. 12mo, $1.50. 
NA CHAPIN RAY 
L R 


ON THE FIRING LINE and HAMILTON BROCK FOLLE 
a 


A romance of the Boer War with a brave Canadian trooper for the hero and a charming Eng. 
lish girl for the heroine. Frontispiece, 12mo, $1.50. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN MUNIGH = ®y M4B8ELw. DanieLs 


Impressions of a music student, interwoven with atypically German love story, 12mo, $1.25 


THE COLOMBIAN AND |A HISTORY OF NORTH 
VENEZUELAN REPUBLICS, AMERICAN LAND BIRDS 


BY WILLIAM L. SCRUGGS BY BAIRD, BREWER & R:DGWAY 
NEW EDITION, with the History of the 
Panama Canal brought up to date, and the NEW POPULAR EDITION of this famous 


Panama Canal treaty in full. Zlustrations | work, with over 1000 illustrations, including 
and maps, 8vo, $1.75. mapy in color. 8 vols,, large 8vo, $10,00. 
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“An Odyssey of the Mississippi’ Gy tar eles aaa aivene~ 
THE FUGITIVE 
BLACKSMITH CONSTANCE TRESCOT 


BY CHARLES D. STEWART 
The New York Evening Post says: 


‘<TIt is impossible to match the 


Dr. S.Weir Mitchell's latest and greatest story 
‘ Huckleberry Finn’ 


says one of America’s ablest critics. It follows a young Northern 
humor outside of}couple in the South just after the Civil War, developing a situation of 
or ‘ The Pickwick Papers.’ ’’ 


S. tremendous strength and one unique in literature. 12mo, 384 pages 
Frontispiece, 12mo, 321 pages. $1.50. $1.50. 
At all bookstores. 





At all book lores 


‘a masterpiece,’’ 





The Biography of the Season. Ready March 29 


Autobiography of 
ANDREW D. WHITE 


With Five Photogravure Portraits of the Author 


E autobiography of the Hon. Andrew D. White is a living, breathing, inspiring record, not alone of a life 


H said iealaile ; 
T which has been a powerful factor for good in American growth and progress, but of the people and events 
which have shaped American history and thought in the last half-century 


Just through college, Mr. White went to St. Petersburg as an attache of the American legation 
professor of history at the University of Michigan 


mate, 


He was a State senator from 1864 to 1867. 
University from its inception for twenty years, and his work in advancing the cause of American education is beyonvi all esti 


He returned to become 

He was president of Cornell 
He was one of the commissioners to Santo Domingo in 1871, and a commissioner to the Paris Exposition in 1878. 
He was Minister to Germany in 1879-1881, and to Russia in 1892-1894. He was a member of the Venezuelan Boundary 
Commission, and Ambassador to Germany from 1897 to 1903. Last, but by no means least, he was president of the American 
delegation to The Hague Peace Conference 


Mr. White has led a life filled to overflowing with active usefulness in many causes—education, politics 
statecraft, diplomacy, and literature. 


In the midst of demands that would have overwhelmed most men, he has 
found time for important and valuable writings on political and historical subjects 


subjects. His work has brought him 
into intimate relations with almost every person of note in this country and abroad during the half-century of his 
active share in the world’s affairs, and his personal worth has made friends of great men on both sides the water 
This is the wealth of material which enters into the making of this autobiography 
and men it is a model of proportion, of simplicity, of vividness. The two handsome volumes are a contribution 
to American history standing well-nigh alone in breadth and accuracy, in scholarship and charm 
take enduring rank among the classics of American literature 


As a record of events 


The work will 
Royal octavo, 2 volumes of 600 pages each 


With full iadex. Price, $7.50 net; carriage extra. 





THE SMOKE-EATERS IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY 
By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


By OWEN JOHNSON 

The New York “Globe” says: Author of ‘Arrows of the 
‘Here are men as real as Kipling’s ‘Soldiers Three.’ . .|John Luther Long says: 
Rarely does one read a book inwhich human strength and human 


weakness are so capitally portrayed. Seldom in the pages of fict‘on is 


** Don’t send me another story as fascinating as that 
moralized me. 

it so impressively brought home to one how heroism and folly can 

shade into one another,’’ 


Almighty." 


It has de- 
For here I am at three o’clock on Sunday morning, 

with every minute capable of sixfold use, finishing that book. "’ 
Frontispiece, 12mo, 300 pages, $1.50 Prontisplece by Castaigne, [2mo, 406 pages, $1 


READY SOON 











READY SOON 


WOODMYTH AND FABLE 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Author of “ The Biography of a Grizzly,’ 


Illustrated by author 


16mo, 181 pages, $1.25 net. 
THE CENTURY CO. 





SANDY 


By the Author of «‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch"’ 
Illustrated by Jacobs. 


” etc. 
16mo, 335 pages, $1.00. 











Union Square, New York 
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A DIARY FROM DIXIE 


By MARY BOYKIN CHESNUT, being her Diary from November, 1861, to Au- 
gust, 1865. Edited by Isaserra D. Marrin and Myrta Lockett Avary. 
8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $2.50 net; postage additional. 


This is the diary of a brilliant woman, the wife of a United States Senator who became 
an aide to Jefferson Davis and afterwards a Brigadier-General during the Civil War. Mrs. 
Chesnut travelled about with her husband, and met and entertained all the foremost men in the 


Southern cause. 





THE PORT OF STORMS 


By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL, author of “The Law of Life.” 
12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


Is Pride stronger than Love? Is Love stronger than Faith? Can Love forgive a breach 
of Faith caused by Love, and fail to forgive a breach of Faith caused by Pridz? All these 
questions are handled in this book in the feverish atmosphere of modern New York, where a 
beautiful girl abandons all the fruits of Love for the elusive satisfaction of social power. 





THE HOUSE OF HAWLEY 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


Sweet is the adjective that most properly applies to this entrancing novel. It is a pure, 
lovely story of a grand old man, a beautiful young girl, and her noble young lover. The 
dainty descriptions of the heroine and her friends are so crisp and vivid that the reader is awe- 
stricken at the writer's grasp of the beautiful in life. The scene is laid in southern Illinois, and 
that locality will henceforward have a definite place in fiction. 





THE CLOCK AND THE KEY 


By ARTHUR HENRY VESEY. 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


This is the tale that tells to you of stolen jewels that gave the clue that caused the man 
to build the Clock that had the Key that fitted the lock that opened the heart of Jacqueline, 
making the, outcome ull serene in the famous novel that Vesey wrote. Have you read it? 





D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY'S 


f LIST OF SPRING BOOKS 


} BOSTON 1905 NEW YORK 














FICTION | 








ISIDRO Ry Mary Austin 
A stirring romance of the Mission days of California. Liustrated tn four colors by Erfe Pape. Imo $1.50 
THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU By Caroryn Weis and Harry P. Taner 
A summer romance with clever dialogue and audaciously humorous situations llius in tint by «. M. Relyea. i2mo0. $1.50 
THE OPAL ANONYMOUS 
A fascinating character sketch of society people. With striking frontispiece in tint by J. H. Gardner-Soper. 12mo0. §1.25 
THE OUTLET By Anpy ADAMS 
Personal adventures of the author of “The Log of a Cowboy.’ Hlustrated tn tint by FE. Boyd Smith. Crown Svo. 61.60 

} ’ OUT OF BONDAGE By Row.anp E. Romtxson 
Amusing stories of the Green Mountaincountry. l6mo. $1.25 
A MADCAP CRUISE By Onte Bates 
Exciting experiences of two college men on a stolen yacht. Imo. $1.50 : 











NATURE | 


WILD WINGS By Herwert K. Jos 
Adventures and observations of a camera-hunter among the wild birds of North America lilustrated from photographs 
Sqaare Svo, $3.00 net. Postage extra. 

WASPS, SOCIAL AND SOLITARY By G W. and E. G. Peckuam 


A popu.ar book of research and observation. Illustrated, Crown Svo, 81.50 nef. Postage extr 


MANUAL OF TREES By CHARLES 8. SARGENT ~ 


A valuable handbook on the trees of North America. With 644 illustrations by C. Fb. Faxon », 86 00 net, postpald 


TREES AND SHRUBS By CHAKLES S Sankoent 
Part IV. This part completes the first volume of thts authoritative work. 25 plates by C.F. Faxon. Each part, ito, $5.00 
net, postpaid. 








ISSAYS AND RELIGION | 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY By Lywan ApBort 


A live discussion of the question: Why Do People Goto Church? Crown Svo, 81.50 nef. Postage extra 


THE WITNESS TO THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST $y Wiitiam Be yp CARPENTER 


A spirited discussion of the religion of to-day by one of the leaders of the Church of Eng and. lgmo, $1.10 nef. Postage extra 


THE ETERNAL LIFE By Huco MU NsTERBERG 


An important contribution to the discussion of immortality. L6mo SS cents nef. Vostage extra 


THE CHILDREN OF GOOD FORTUNE jy ©, HaNnronp Henpenson 


Essays upon such questions ae Human Conduct, the Moral Person, Social Weifare, etc, Crown Svo, $1.30 nef, Postage extra 


ESSAYS IN PURITANISM By ANDREW MAcPHAIL 


Thoughtful essays full of good-humored satire. Crown Svo, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents 

















| POETRY | 





LATER POEMS By Joun Watre Caapwick 
§ Presenting Mr. Chadwick as a poet in his most mature period, L2mo, 81.25 net. Postage extra 
| THE SHOES THAT DANCED By ANNA Hampsteap Brancu 


A companion volume to “The Heart of the Road and Other Poems» 








| | MISCELLANEOUS | 








THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS . By ALLEYNE IRELAND 
Studies {n colonial administration by an expert. Withanew map. Large crown Svo, $2.00 net. Postage extra 

OUR NAVY AND THE BARBARY CORSAIRS By GARDNER W. ALLEN 
An interesting account of our various reiations with the Barbary States. Crown, Svo, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents 
IRELAND'S STORY By CHARLES JOHNSTON and CakiITA BrENCER 
A short history of Ireland for general readers and students. Illustrated, I2mo. $1,40 net. Postage 15 centa 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Compiled by Nina FE. Brown: 


Special Limited Edition.) A valuable book for students, libraries, and cotlectors. 509 num ered coptes, Svo, $5 net, postpald 





} Our RIVERSIDE BULLETIN for March, containing complete announcements of these books, will be mailed to any 
ia address, free of charge, on request 
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IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON 

















8vo. $2.50 net (postage 20 cents) 
A companion volume to the popular and entertaining ‘‘Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife.” 


ICONOCLASTS: A Book of Dramatists THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 


























By JAMES HUNEKER By HENRY VAN DYKE 
12mo. $1.50 net (postage 15 cents) 16mo. 50 cents net (postage 3 cents) 
Illuminating critical studies of twelve of the revolutionary 
continental playwrights. A sane, optimistic aud encouraging little book. 





FOLLOWINC THE SUN-FLAC By JOHN Fox, ur. 


A vain pursuit through Manchuria 











$1.25 net (postage extra) 


These vivid pictures of experiences in Tokio and Manchuria are an effective example of Mr. Fox’s qualities as a successful 
and vivacious writer, combining with a picturesque narrative much humour and keen appreciation of character. 





SPRING FICTION 


THE ORCHID By ROBERT GRANT 


Illustrated in color. $1.25 
A brilliant stcry of American Society of to-day. 


STINGAREE SHINING FERRY 



























































By E. W. HORNUNG By A.T. QUILLER-COUCH 
Illustrated. $1.50 $1.50 
The captivating adventures of a daring bushranger. An absorbing story of life in Cornwall, England. 
TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES 
By H. G. WELLS By CARTER GOODLOE 
$1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 
Stories tragic, comic and prophetic, told with great skill. The charm of a novel and the vividness of short stories. 





AT CLOSE RANCE By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Ilustrated. $1.50 
A book that grips the attention with its dramatic power, while it delights with its pleasant humor. 














BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS OLD PROVENCE 












































By EDITH WHARTON By H. A. COOK 
Illustrated. $2.50 net (postage extra) : Illustrated. $4.00 net (postage extra) 
Impressions of Italy written in Mrs. Wharton’s most delight- This delightful book, on the same lines as ‘‘Old Touraine,” 
ful manner, ill be ready in April. 
WAYFARERS IN ITALY RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN FORUM 

By KATHERINE HOOKER By E. BURTON-BROWN 

New and cheaper edition. Ill., $2.00 net Ilustrated. 475 cents net 
: A satisfactory and clear account of the last six years’ discov- 

* A charmingly written book.”’—7'he Dial, eries in the Forum. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Myers’ Ancient History 
Revised Edition 
List price, $1.50 


A thorough revision of the most widely used 
text-book on the subject. 











Brigham’s Geographic Injflu- 
encesin American History. 


Fiske’s How the United States 
became a Nation. 


Hitchcock’s Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 


BOOKS 


OF CENERAL INTEREST 


A few representative titles 
from Ginn & Company’s list 





Trusts, Pools and Corporations 
By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 


Professor of Economics in Harvard University 
Retail price, $2.15 net 
A collection of important contributions by eco- 
nomic and legal spectalists bearing upon the great- 
est problem in domestic politics now before the 





country 








NEARLY READY 


Myers’ Mediaeval and Modern 
History 


Revised Edition 


A co mpanion volume to the revised edition 
of Myers’ “Ancient History 








Van Dyke's Poems of Tenny- 
son. 

Lee’s Selected Poems of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. 


Beeching’s Sonnets of Shakes- 








Conn's Bacteria, Yeasts, and Molds peare. 


Dyer’s Machiavelli and the in the Home. 


Modern State. Gummere’s Old English Bal- 





The Ship of State by Those at Cheyney’s Short History of lads, 

the Helm. England Dowden’s Selections from 
Montgomery’s Student’s Ame- g Wordsworth. 

rican History. Revised Edi- List price, $1.40 

tion. A scholarly work admirably adapted neers ee 

a Ps for use in colleges and the best high 
Emerton’s Introduction to the schools Long’s Wood Folk Series, 











Study of the Middle Ages. 


Channing and Hart's Guide 
to the Study of American 


Von Mach’s Greek Sculpture: Its Hodge's Nature Study and 
Spirit and Principles Life. 





History. JUST PUBLISHED Burkett, Stevens, and Hill's 
Turner’s History of Philoso- The Greek Painters’ Art Agriculture for Beginners. 

phy. By IRENE WEIR Comstock's Ways of the Six- 
Webster’s History of Com- Art’ Divéctoc of tha Tecbkiie (hthes.) Sebicis Footed. 

pan Retail price, $3.00 net Dickerson’s Moths and Buéiter- 

hi > 3 7) Intended for the general reader as well as for . 
White's Money and Banking. the student, this to presents a comprehensive flies, 

discussion of the use of color by the Greek painters 











Robinson's History of Western Descriptive announcements of these books will be 
Europe sent postpaid to any address om request 


Robinson’s Readings in 
European History voiumes. 


2 » ® 
List prio, 8. GINN & COMPANY Publishers List pice 81.20 
An epoch-making text-book, solving in an en- A valuable collection of extracta from vivid 
tirely satisfactory manner the problem of Boston Chicago first-hand accounts of persons, events, and fn 
proportion. New York London stitutions. 




















THE CLARENDON PRESS 


The Elements of Railway Economics. By W. M. ACwortn, M.A. Extra f’cap. 
8vo. Cloth. 70c. 


The Euthydemus of Plato. With revised Text, Introduction, Notes and Indices. By 
EDWIN HAMILTON GIFFORD, D.D. Extra f’cap, 8vo, 90c. 


Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri lesu Christi. Latine, secundum Editio- 
nem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad Codicum Manuscriptorum fidem recensuit 1. WORDSWORTH, 
Episcopus Sarisburiensis; in operis societatem adsumto H. |. WHITE. 4to. Partis Secundae 
Fasciculus Primus Actus Apostolorum. $3.25. 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES = (New Volumes) 
Voyage En Espagne, By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Edited by Gerald Goodridge, B.A. 60c. 


Les Normands en Angleterre et en France from La Conquéte de L’Angleterre par 
les Normands, by AUGUSTIN THIERRY. Edited by A. H. Smith, M.A. 60c. 
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The Week. 


The President spoke smooth things in 
this city on Friday night about our now 
ranking as ‘‘one of the big naval powers 
of the earth,” but it was left for Admiral 
Coghlan to state the rough truth. He 
explained, as he has done before, from 
the strictly naval standpoint, that our 
fleet is not what it is popularly sup- 
posed to be; that eleven of our ‘“‘first- 
class battleships” are far from being 
first-class; and that we are, or soon 
shall be, 50,000 short of sailors to man 
the ships we have. The Admirai, as 
in professional duty bound, said that 





we must keep on _ building warships 
“rapidly,” and “get more men.” That 
is the old naval game, as worked so 
successfully in this country, year after 
year. First inform Congress that add- 
ed men-of-war are an absolute neces- 
sity, and then turn around and ask 
with fine indignation, if it is going to 
be so foolish as to spend millions on 
ships and then refuse to vote the mil- 
lions more necessary to man them? 
President Roosevelt’s complacency over 
the state of our navy is not at all shar- 
ed by the real experts. There is no end 
to their demands. And the pity of it 
is that Mr. Roosevelt’s words lend them- 
selves to the policy of extravagance, at 
the very moment when a truly far-sight- 
ed statesmanship would be preaching 
peace and economy as the urgent needs 
of this country. 





It is disquieting to note the accumula- 
tion of evidence that the President is 
not as careful as he ought to be in ap- 
pointing Federal judges. The Chicago 
scandal is only the latest instance of a 
laxness in this respect on Mr. Roose- 
velt’s part. His course in allowing Sen 
ators to dictate judicial nominations is 
in unpleasant contrast with President 
Harrison’s sturdy insistence upon the 
Presidential prerogative in that matter. 
By personal inquiry and acquaintance, 
and by consulting more with members 
of the bar than with politicians, Mr. 
Harrison succeeded in doing much to 


_Taise the standard of judicial appoint- 


ment. President Roosevelt has, unhap- 
pily, fallen away from that example. He 
has too often himself treated judge- 
ships, and allowed spoils-hunting Con 
gressmen to treat them, simply as so 
many “places” to be divided up among 
friends and the faithful. In Chicago 
the promotion of District Judge Kohl 
saat to be a Circuit Judge has made a 
very bad impression. It was formally 
protested against in advance by leading 
lawyers, including Mr. Charles H. Ald 





rich, formerly Solicitor-General of the 
United States, and the grounds of ob- 
jection which they urged were solid, and 
should have been conclusive. The orig 
inal appointment of Judge Koh!isaat was 
an impropriety. As the Chicago Law 
Register says, it was simply “a personal 
favor and gift from one friend to an 
other.” This means that President Me 
Kinley, who was obtuse in such things, 
named Christian C. Kohlsaat a judge 
mainly because he was the brother of his 
friend and benefactor, H. H. Kohlsaat 
But there were in addition serious 
charges against Judge Kohlsaat. He had 
appointed two of his private secretaries 
as receivers. He had appointed his 
brother-in-law appraiser of an_ estate. 
He had appointed his own son as his 
private secretary All these acts were 
grossly improper; at least one of them 
is admitted by the Attorney-General to 
have been in violation of the law Yet, 
strangely argues Mr. Moody in his re 
port to the President, “to deny the pro 
motion . . would impair, if not 
destroy, his usefulness as a_ district 
judge.” That is, having been proved 
unfaithful over a few things, make him 
ruler over many! 


The President has ordered each of the 
Executive departments to consult in ail 
building matters the special commission 
composed of artists and architects, and 
to choose no site or erect no building ex- 
cept with its sanction. The occasion of 
this decision was undoubtedly the pro 
posal of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
place his building athwart the Mall. This 
action is sure to give prestige to the 
commission, and reinforces handsomely 
the campaign of esthetic education 
which for some years has been quietly 
conducted at Washington. It still re 
mains possible that Congress may pre 
scribe sites at random and without re 
gard to the general plan of the capital; 
but the President’s order at least points 
out the desirable procedure, and puts 
those who would develop Washington on 
the easy lines of a mining camp very 
clearly in the position of sinning against 
light. Congress, however, is gradually 
coming to have a proper pride in the 
beautiful city under its charge, and 
doubtless it will soon be realized that 
to develop a national capital without ex 
pert advice would be as foolish as to 
man the National Observatory by casual 
protégés of the Senators and Representa 
tives. For this change of temper much 
credit is due the President, who has up- 
held every effort toward putting the de- 
velopment of Washington in skilled 
hands. 


Ten days after the inauguration of a 
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Republican President. at least three 


Republican Presidential “booms” are 
clearly defined. Mr. Fairbanks admits 
that he is a candidate; Senator Foraker 
leaves it to his friends to do the admit 
ting: Secretary Shaw “refuses to dis 
cuss the matter at all’—-which is his 
coy way of consenting. This prompt en 
tering of a field from which Mr. Roose 
velt has withdrawn himself has i! 
amusing aspects, but, politically, it is 
no joke. It portends manewuvring and 
realignments within the party which 
are sure to have a great effect upon pub 
lic measures. In a considerable degree 
it tends to diminish President Roose 
velt’s weight in party councils. It will be 
all very fine for him to desire to have 
this or that project made a party meas 
ure, but the partisans of the various 
active candidates will be apt to consult 
the wishes of the man who, they think 
s going to be President, rather than of 


the one who is President, and who, un 
ler our party system, may come to be 
looked upon during the next four years 
merely as a “publie functionary.” In 
any case, the changing situation. both 
in the Republican party and in Congress, 
will furnish future Bryces with a great 
deal of interesting material bearing on 
American party polities 


As an avowed candidate for the Pres 
idency, Vice-President Fairbanks spoke 
on international relations, at the UOhio 
Society dinner on Saturday night, and 
made the huge blunder of talking like 
a civilized man. He praised arbitration 
and prated about a “just sense of de 
eency and honor” as being “a more 
powerful influence in the preservation 
of the world’s peace than any manifes- 
tation of physical force.” As if to pile 
misiake upon mistake, he added that an 
international peace due to ‘moral forces’ 
is much more desirable than one ‘‘predi 
cated upon mere might.” This will never 
do, Mr. Fairbanks In all truly states 
manlike speeches, the word “mere” is 
applied to morality, or benevolence, o1 
friendship To say “mere might” 
meaning the precious guns and the men 
behind them, and the shots that hit and 
never hit soft—is sheer political inepti 
tude Does Vice-President Fairbanks 
think that nominations for the Presi 
dency are made by college professors and 
clergymen and philanthropista? 


Secretary Taft's latest definition of 
our Philippine policy has some charm 
ingly innocent features He makes.-it in 
order to allay “timidity about invest 
ments in the Philippines.” We thus 
see that the security of foreign inves 
tors, not the consent of the people, is 
the true test. To encourage exploiters 
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of the islands, Mr. Taft assures them 
that “indefinite retention” is what the 
Administration intends. But is any 
Administration certain of indefinite re- 
tention itself? May not a new one come 
in after four years to inaugurate an en- 
tirely different policy, which then, ac- 
cording to the Secretary's reasoning, 
would be the policy of the nation? He 
concedes that the “question of the fu- 
ture” is one “wholly of conjecture,” yet 
he would erect his own conjecture into a 
fixed policy for at least a generation. 
Mr. Taft ought to take down the ‘Sher- 
man Letters’ and read what Gen. Sher- 
man said when told that it was his duty 
to let the Republicans nominate him for 
the Presidency, since it was a ‘call from 
the country.” The General wrote crisp- 
ly, “I am ready to answer a call from my 
country, but the Republican Convention 
is not this country.’ So the policy of 
“the Administration” is not necessarily 
the policy of this country. 


If nothing else, Pennsylvania’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress are hard to beat. 
This year they were after an appropria- 
tion for dredging a thirty-foot channel 
in the Delaware River, and another ap- 
propriation to pay for a survey on a 
thirty-five foot channel. The House made 
the first of these sums contingent on the 
expenditure of a certain amount by the 
local authorities, but Senator Penrose 
offered a gallant fight and secured the 
money unconditionally. Against the thir- 
ty-tive-foot survey, however, the House 
stood firm; so the bill became law with- 
out it. But that a Pennsylvania politi- 
cian would be discouraged by such a de- 
feat as that was not to be expected. At 
11:15 o'clock on the last night of the 
ession, Mr. Penrose offered a harmless- 
looking little resolution, “directing” the 
Secretary of War to communicate to the 
Senate “at the earliest possible date” 
an estimate of the cost of deepening the 
river to thirty-five feet. This was passed 
Without objection, Obviously, the Secre- 
tary of War cannot find out how much 
the new channel will cost without a sur- 
vy and, if he answers the Senate’s ques- 
tion at all, he must accordingly make 
one, The Washington Post declares flat- 
ly that the Secretary will not be able to 
give an answer at all until a special ap- 
propriation is made, though the point is 
rather a nice one, At all events, it shows 
how quietly an important enactment may 
sometimes slip through if offered in a 
strange guise. Willlam V. Allen of Ne- 
braska once, when most of his colleagues 
were either absent or nodding, offered 
and had passed without a dissenting vote 
a set of resolutions committing the Sen 
ate to the most radical doctrines, which 
he recalled, after waking up the mem 
bers and telling them what they had 


done. 


It is not at all remarkable that the 
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choice of a Republican Senator in Mis- 
souri on Saturday was attended by 
“riotous scenes.’ The Legislature could 
not, as in the case of an ordinary dead- 
lock, adjourn to take up the fight at 
the next meeting where it was dropped. 
Both Democrats and Republicans knew 
that if a Republican Senator was not 
chosen before adjournment, Cockrell’s 
reélection would be made the issue in 
the next campaign, and the State would 
go Democratic. The agreement which 
was reached in the last fifteen minutes 
of the session, after sixty-six ineffectual 
ballots, was on a candidate who had sev- 
eral obvious qualifications for the office. 
He is a man of education, an old soldier, 
has had four years of Congressional ser- 
vice, a term as Mayor of Kansas City, 
and was once the candidate of his par- 
ty for Governor. While no one ever 
supposed the long deadlock to be due 
to high or disinterested motives, it 
seems to have resulted in a decidedly 
better choice than either the Republi- 
can caucus or the Kerens bolters would 
have made. The chief regret will be 
that President Roosevelt’s premature 
telegram congratulating the ,State on 
choosing a man of “the German stock 
which, in 1861, saved Missouri to the 
Union,” is robbed of its significance, 
But the greeting may easily now be 
marked ‘misdirected,’ and sent on to 
Senator Warner. 


The seating of Peabody as Governor 
in Colorado on the understanding that 
he would resign as soon as possible—as 
he did--had the one merit of admitting 
that neither side in this remarkable con- 
test came into court with even approxi- 
mately clean hands. The proceedings 
before the legislative committee amount- 
ed merely to the piling up of evidence 
regarding fraud, each side trying by a 
little to overbalance the other. The 
moral victory, if there can be said to be 
one, is with Adams, for, if the Republi- 
cans had believed that the evidence dis- 
posed of his apparent plurality of 9,874 
beyond a reasonable doubt, there was no 
reason Why they should not have seated 
Peabody unconditionally. A few Repub- 
lican papers from the first opposed the 
plan for throwing out entire Democratic 
precincts until a Peabody plurality ap- 
peared, One of them, the Pueblo Chief- 
tain, presented an analysis of the vote, 
showing that for Peabody to win, even 
by a single vote, he needed to have 87.75 
per cent. of the vote for the highest 
Roosevelt elector, and that in only 11 of 
the 59 counties did he receive the requi- 
site proportion. This paper further de- 
clared that any one familiar with the 
political geography of Colorado could see 
that Peabody was fairly defeated by 


looking at the returns of any group otf 
counties in the State. The Supreme 
Court decided a fortnight ago that it was 
illegal to install the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or in place of Adams, but that result is 
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now secured in a round-about way. As 
in the Goebel case in Kentucky, the Leg- 
islature seems to have the legal right to 
decide between the two aspirants, even if 
it goes contrary to the evidence in do- 
ing so. 


The excommunication of ex-Senator 
Cannon for editorial utterances against 
the policy of the Church leaders, with- 
out opportunity to prove the truth of 
his assertions, and the filing of charges 
against an influential citizen for “re- 
bellious” utterances relative to free 
speech and political independence, hard- 
ly confirm President Smith’s assertion 
last year that the Mormons are “the 
freest people in the world.” Nor does 
the attitude of the Canadian authorities 
bear out the “prophet, seer, and revela- 
tor’s” statement regarding the preva- 
lence of polygamy. Prosecutions in 
large numbers are being begun against 
polygamous Mormons, of whom, as the 
reports state, there are “thousands” in 
the Northwest provinces alone, But, 
according to the statement of President 
Smith last March, there were in 1902 
only 847 polygamous families in his 
Church, and this number had since been 
decreased by deaths. Items of this sort 
are in some ways considerably more 
telling than the bulk of the testimony 
taken in the still unsettled Smoot case. 
Senator Dubois, speaking before the 
Mothers’ Congress last week, urged the 
amendment of the Constitution so as 
“to place plural marriage and _ political 
control by the Church entirely out of 
the realm of possibility.” Few things, 
however, are more unlikely at present 
than such an amendment, 


Judge Hooker and his lawyers made 
a most unhappy impression on Thurs- 
day at the first hearing of his case by 
the Judiciary Committee of the New 
York Assembly. In his letter courting 
and even demanding investigation, he 
had assumed the roéle of an outraged 
judge, stung to the quick of honor by 
the charges against him, and anxious to 
have the whole truth brought to light. 
But now, when the actual inquiry be- 
gins, we see him falling back on one 
nice technicality after another, and try- 
ing to hamper the investigation by every 
nisi prius trick known to clever coun- 
sel. This procedure can only deepen 
suspicion. Judge Hooker must be ob- 
tuse indeed if he does not perceive that 
his oniy hope of moral rehabilitation (to 
say nothing of his judicial) is to fling 
wide the doors and justify himself, if 
he can, by letting all the facts be seen. 
To fence and dodge and delay and re- 
sort to legal subterfuges is the last 
course on carth for him to elect. He is 
not on trial for crime. The only ques- 
tion is whether the allegations against 
him, if not disproved, do not render 
him unfit to be on the bench, Hence 
the vehement insistence of his counsel 
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upon the strict rules of evidence; and 
their attempts to narrow the investiga- 
tion make it seem as if the free and full 
eliciting of the facts was the thing of 
which he has most reason to be afraid. 


The settlement of the controversy in 
the Equitable Assurance Society has 
been hailed as a wise and generous com- 
promise, the results of which will be 
lasting and salutary. In short, the vo- 
ecabulary of courtesy and even of enthu- 
siasm is exhausted in honor of President 
James W. Alexander, Vice-President 
James Hazen Hyde, and the committee 
which patched up the wretched truce be- 
tween them. It is impossible, however 
to see how, on any theory of sound fin- 
ance or morals, Mr. Alexander could ac 
cept Mr. Hyde’s plan of surrendering to 
the policyholders the right to elect seven 
directors each year until they have cho- 
sen twenty-eight of the fifty-two. The 
struggle has been as to whether the Alex- 
ander or the Hyde faction should con- 
trol the Equitable, with its vast funds, 
upon which financiers of all grades have 
looked with 
who inherited a majority of the stock, 
has the whip hand, but Mr. Alexander 
has publicly declared that the interests 
of the policyholders are not safe when 
entrusted to a man of Mr. Hyde's intelli- 
gence and character. Mr. Hyde's friends 
have retorted that Mr. Alexander has his 
own selfish aims in view in the effort to 
break the power of Mr. Hyde. Whatever 
Mr. Alexander’s motive, the fact is in- 
disputable that a company like the 
Equitable should be ‘‘mutualized,” so 
that in an emergency, in default of hon- 
est and able management, the policy 
holders can rally and 
rights. 


eager eyes. Mr. Hyde, 


protect their 


The compromise adopted is not a re 
dress of grievances. Mr. Hyde will still 
remain entrenched for three or four 
years; and at the end of that period, if 
he can win over but three of the direc- 
tors elected by the policyholders, he will 
be exactly as well off as he is now. In 
fine, nothing short of a general and per- 
sistent revolt of the policyholders can 
overthrow him. Such unlimited power 
should not—for practical purposes—be 
irrevocably lodged in one man, were he 
the greatest of living financiers 
nothing of a person who is chiefly noted 
for social exploits. If Mr. Alexander's 
charges against Mr. Hyde be well 
grounded, Mr. Hyde is unfit to fill any 
important office in the Equitable; and 
Mr. Alexander’s present acquiescence is 
either an admission that he is ready to 
eat his words and hail Mr. Hyde as a 
man of judgment and experience, or it is 
a surrender and betrayal of those policy- 
holders for whose welfare Mr. Alexander 
professed such solicitude. After all 
these accusations and recriminations, 
the friends of the Equitable cannot do 


to say 





less than insist on an honest and thor 
oughgoing mutualization. 


The sudden panic of the Maine liquor 
dealers, with its picturesque incidents 
of departing steamers overloaded with 
bar fixtures and cases of whiskey, does 
not mean that the penalties of liquor- 
selling have been made any more dras 
tic or the law any more inclusive. All 
that the Legislature has done is to 
make impossible, for the 
least, the ‘ 


present at 
gentlemen's agreements” un 
der which saloons have been kept open 
in most of the cities. Hitherto it was a 
common thing for a Democratic chief of 
police, say, to raid and close all saloons 
kept by Republicans, while a Republi- 
can sheriff revenged himself by de- 
scending on all the Democratie publi- 
affairs thus 


created would be obviously intolerable, 


cans. The condition of 


and some compromise would be reached 
The new law enables a State commis 
sion, appointed by the Governor, to go 
over the heads of the local officers to 
suppress illicit liquor-selling. It thus 
destroys an exquisitely balanced system 
of practical local option The enforce 
ment of the Maine law has always been 
spasmodic, and it is fair to assume that 
some way will be found to mitigate the 
rigors of this new provision. 


Venezuela is pretty obviously the sis- 
ter republic next on the programme of 
Witn 


France said to be offering to join us 


making our neighbors “decent.” 


in the disciplinary work, an effusive 
and glorious time is in prospect. It 
was, of course, a disgusting thing in 
Germany to send warships to coerce 
navyless Venezuela; but a new Franco- 
American alliance engaged in that grand 
enterprise would be a noble and inspir 
ing spectacle. Precisely what is pro- 
posed, however, it is just as well to fix 
in mind, before we forget, in the ex 
citement, the gist of the matter. Ina 
word, the suggestion is that our squad- 
ron go and overrule the highest legal 
tribunals of Venezuela. It is not denied 
that the Asphalt Company (in whose 
behalf all these flourishes are made) 
violated the law; not denied that it 
was duly summoned to court and found 
guilty according to established legal 
forms—that competent judges 
upon the matter. But, it is hotly said, 
the Venezuelan courts are corrupt; the 


passed 


judges decide under orders from Presi 
dent Castro: hence we will go and set 
aside their decision. This, it is admit- 
ted, is a novelty in international law; 
but Americans long since made up their 
minds to rival the Athenians in fond- 
ness for “some new thing.” 


Nobody can blame Mr. Balfour for ap- 
plying the closure to debates on supply 
when he finds himself with the estimates 
to be voted and within two weeks of the 
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close of the fiscal vear. Criticism falls 
rather upon the bad management which 
session by session, leaves important rou 


tine business to hasty and inconsidet 
action in the last day When 
he clo ew milarls i last fal 
it natu lly offended t ] t but it 
iid even more to demoralize the major 
ity Debate became perfunctory ind 
attendance merely for the purpose of 
being counted on division became irk 


some to the Government members. Dis 
creditably mall majorities were soon 


the rule avoided on many 


ind defeat was 
occasions by time-wasting expedients 
that still further increased the general 


All these 


ly to reappear in the remainder of the 


boredom ymptoms are like 


session, and there can hardly fail to be 


a notable increase of that staleness 


evidently more lethal to the 


Ministry than any direct attacks of the 


Which is 
Opposition 


The indifference with which the world 
has received the news of the completion 
of the Simplon tunnel, as compared 
with the excitement over the finishing 
of the Hoosac tunnel and the piercing 
of the St. Gotthard, is an excellent 
proof of the vast progress made by en- 
gineering science. The Simplon is by 
nearly three miles the longest tunnel 
in the world, and its construction, even 
in the face of extraordinary difficulties, 
took but six and one-half years. Yet it 
is accepted in Europe much as was in 
this city the opening of the second 
bridge to Brooklyn. The first was some 
thing to marvel at and boast of: the 
second, merely an incident in the growth 
of the metropolis. So, to the general 
public, the Simplon tunnel is scarce a 
nine days’ wonder: but, to the engineer 
it is a shining milestone on the road 
of his profession. Tunnelling under a 
great mountain is still hazardous, he- 
cause of the difficulty in foretelling the 
geological conditions to be encountered 
There is already in progress a lively 
debate as to the part played by the 
geologists in‘the Simplon work So far 
as the temperature was concerned, 
both scientists and engineers were quite 


misled 


The Russian retreat continues, but 
Kuropatkin is no longer at the head of 
it. The Mukden disaster was too over- 
whelming to leave anything of his pres- 
tige as commander-in-chief, whatever 
excuses might be made for his series of 
defeats. 
ignominious, and if he gives way to Gen 


His disgrace, however, is not 


Linevitch, commanding the First Mant 
churian Army, he succeeds that officer 
and will serve his rival in a subordinate 
position. We know little more of the 
progress of the flight towards Harbin 
and Kirin than that no fresh panic has 
arisen. In Russia, public opinion is more 
openly for peace; but what is pubilc 
opinion? 
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From being the President who “does 
things,” Mr. Roosevelt is rapidly becom- 
ing the President to whom things are 
done. Wound after wound has been in- 
flicted upon him in the house of his 
friends: and the Senate’s latest stroke 
cuts deepest of all. By hanging up his 
pet Dominican treaty, it has openly hu- 
miliated him and impaired his prestige, 
both at home and abroad. Those faciie 
European commentators who have seen 
the United States, under the masterful 
lead of Theodore Roosevelt, taking 
charge of the finances of all the Amer- 
icas, must be rubbing their eyes to-day 
and admitting that they have much to 
learn about American public policy. So 
has the President, and a succession of 
most wholesome lessons—not the last-— 
has been set him. 

His rebuff by the Senate has every 
mark of deliberate intent. His appeals 
were disregarded; his statements doubt- 
ed; his policy sneered at; his predic- 
tions flouted. Seldom has a President 
with nearly a two-thirds majority in the 
Senate been so cruelly treated. On Feb- 
ruary 15 Mr. Roosevelt sent in his 
treaty and called attention to “the ur- 
gent need of prompt action on this mat- 
ter.” Again, on March 6, in a second 
special message, he said that ‘action 
on the treaty should be had at as early 
a moment as the Senate may find prac- 
This was the President's fin- 
est “now or never” manner, But the Sen- 
ate’s response was a flat refusal to hur- 
ry, a formal notice to the President 
that the treaty would be defeated if now 
put to vote, and a vague promise to 
take the matter up again and dawdle 
over it further next October—or never. 
On Saturday the Senate adjourned with- 
out action, 

Herein first of all was a rebuke to 
President Roosevelt's precipitate ways. 
He thinks to solve the most intricate 
questions at the drop of the handker- 
chief. To dictate a momentous depar- 
ture in our foreign policy is as easy 
as to dictate three great speeches in 
three hours. “Details?” These are not 
for the President to bother about. The 
maxim of statecraft which says that the 
details are everything, was never 
meant for a man of his lightning-like 
methods Vast general decisions in 
haste, and repentance concerning mis- 
apprehended facts at leisure, seem to be 
more to Mr, Roosevelt's mind. Just 
now he Is said to be “deeply impressed” 
with the evidence laid hefore him re- 
specting the muddle of fraudulent 
claims against San Domingo which he 
was jauntily proposing to liquidate out 
of his abundant wisdom. One would 
think that it might have occurred to him 
to glance over the precipice before leap- 
ing. It is better to be slow than to be 
sorry, 

The President is himself to blame if 
the Senate’s cold shoulder is taken to 


ticable.” 
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imply that his course in the whole affair 
has not been straightforward. The mys- 
tery of the original protocol has not been 
cleared up. The more it is explained, 
the more inexplicable it appears, One 
cannot get over the early inspired state- 
ments that the Administration’s plan 
was to forget that there was such a thing 
as the Senate or a Constitution. The 
belated and fantastic reasons given for 
signing a protocol that was obviously a 
treaty, yet which just as obviously was 
never intended to be laid before the Sen- 
ate, have convinced nobody. Even the 
loyal Tribune reports that, “despite the 
reiterated declarations,” “prominent Re- 
publican Senators have asserted their 
conviction that the Dillingham-Sanchez 
‘memorandum of agreement’ was pri- 
marily intended to be put into effect 
without the approval of the Senate.’ 
This is most damaging to the President. 
That he should first have been audacious 
and then tortuous, is a suspicion which 
it must be terribly galling to him to per- 
ceive is fixed in the public mind. 

The result gives an emphatic negative 
to President Roosevelt's idea that he was 
ordained to be the Policeman of this 
hemisphere. He enunciated it most 
plainly in his letter read at the Cuban 
banquet last year. Therein he distinctly 
threatened “interference from the Unit- 
ed States” in any neighboring republic 
that did not “know how to act with de- 
cency,” or to “keep order and pay its ob- 
ligations.” San Domingo was the first 
field chosen for the application of this 
Roosevelt Doctrine (artfully placed in 
the shadow of the mighty name of Mon- 
roe), and we now see what a complete 
fiasco has followed. That entire novelty 
in international law, with its cavalier 
disregard of the sovereign rights of an 
independent nation, must hereafter be 
regarded as a Presidential whimsey, not 
at all as a settled policy—or a policy 
which could do aught but unsettle every- 
thing. In a word, the first swing of the 
Big Stick has simply barked the shins 
of its rash wielder. 


What the Senate, with the general! 
acquiescence of the country, has given) 


Mr. Roosevelt to understand is that 
his rash ventures in the role of 
self-appointed policeman are not 
wanted; that a popular majority of 
even 1,500,000 votes is not a charter 
for a President to do whatever comes 
into his head; that laws and precedents 
cannot be set aside in a day, nor the mil- 
lennium be created out of an Executive 
happy thought; that not even the young- 
est President is necessarily infallible. If 
Mr. Roosevelt takes these hard truths to 
heart, as all his friends hope he will, he 
may not have so much delicious excite- 
ment, and his Administration may be 
less spectacular, but it should be far 
steadier, saner, and more fruitful. 

For the moment, this most optimistic 
of Administrations has been soured into 
pessimism as respects San Domingo. It 
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now Officially announces that it fears the 
worst. Already it sees foreign navies 
swooping upon the defenceless isle, with 
no corollary of the Monroe Doctrine to 
protect it. What is most to be dreaded, 
it seems, is an “ebullition of feeling” in 
this country when the process of debt- 
collecting begins. But that largely de- 


pends upon who gives the signal for pub-. 


lic feeling to become ebullient. There 
are, of course, some alert patriots who 
keep their feelings always on the sim- 
mer, ready to boil over at a moment’s 
notice and on the slightest provocation. 
But most of the honest and dull folk 
among us do not know whether they 
ought to be internationally indignant or 
outraged until some one tells them. Here 
lis where the function of the Administra- 
tion comes in. By keeping its own emo- 
tions well under control, it can act as a 
kind of public generator of calmness. 
There will be no general ebullition of 
feeling if the authorities at Washington 
do not first ebulliate. 


IN DARKEST NEW ENGLAND. 

“Political Corruption in Connecticut” 
is the title of an article by the Rev. 
Dr. Newman Smyth in the last issue of 
the Outlook. “In one hill town,” says 
Dr. Smyth, by way of illustration, “the 
amount of purchasable votes became so 
large that the town committees of both 
parties made a mutual bargain that year 
not to buy any votes.” The moral con- 
dition of this community is evident from 
the fact that “the compact resulted in 
a popular outcry, and the keeper of the 
country store protested ‘against any 
movement which cut down the reve- 
nues.’” This sample of New England 
intelligence and virtue can, as the Fve- 
ning Post, the Springfield Republican, 
and more recently McClure’s Magazine 
have shown, be exactly matched across 
the border in Rhode Island. Not by ac- 
cident is it that public spirit has gone 
to seed, so to speak, in these adjoining 
commonwealths. In each of them sim- 
ilar causes have produced similar ef- 
fects. 

Both States suffer from antiquated 
Constitutions. In Rhode Island, under 
the Constitution of 1842, each town and 
city has one Senator. Three-quarters of 
the population, in eight large cities and 
towns, elect only eight of the thirty- 
eight members of the Upper House. 
About one-tenth of the population, in 
the small towns, elects twenty Sena- 
tors, and thus controls all legislation. 
These towns, which hold the key to the 
treasury, have been flooded with money 
for a generation or two, and have be- 
come incredibly corrupt. Their repre- 
sentatives refuse to commit political 
suicide, and therefore block every move- 
ment for revision of the Constitution. 
In much the same way the rural towns 
of Connecticut have a great preponder- 
ance in the Legislature, have become 
a political pig-stye, and answer the de- 
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mands for reform by nothing but a dis- 
play of brute force, 

This intolerable situation could not 
continue were not each State infested 
by corporations whose managers have 
the consciences of pirates. In Rhode 
Island the Aldrich-Perry-Brayton gang, 
with its extended investments in street 
railways, electric and gas-lighting plants, 
and other public utilities, finds its traf- 
fic in franchises and privileges rela- 
tively cheap and simple while it can 
make its bargains with the rotten bor- 
oughs. The looters of the public can 
send Nelson W. Aldrich to the United 
States Senate, where his commercial in- 
stincts are fully gratified; they can, un- 
less a man of ex-Gov. Garvin’s capacity 
oppose them, name all the State officers 
from Governor down; they can fill va- 
cancies on the bench; they can manipu- 
late municipal administrations; they 
muzzle the press; they do as they like 
with their own. But vulgar plunder is not 
their only resource. They make and un- 
make the careers of lawyers and other 
professional men; through their trust 
companies and banks they lay a heavy 
hand on merchant and manufacturer; by 
their generosity to churches, hospitals, 
and other philanthropic entervrises, they 
win, if not the approval, at least the 
kindly tolerance, of clergymen and edu- 
cators, and establish strong and useful 
social connections. 

Connecticut tells the same shameful 
story. The Consolidated Railroad, as 
Dr. Smyth remarks, adopts the plan of 
“opening the bag’; and the alliance 
between corporations and politics has 
many ramifications. As a fit colleague 
of Aldrich, Connecticut has just sent to 
the Federal Senate Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
an avowed corruptionist. Since he is 
president of the A®itna Life Insurance 
Company, his favor is courted by men 
of all ranks and occupations, from heads 
of railways to bartenders. The news- 
papers of Connecticut have, like those of 
Rhode Island, been chloroformed. ‘One 
paper,” writes Dr. Smyth, ‘“‘is editorially 
in favor of all the virtues in general, 
but rarely against any political corrup- 
tionist of its party in particular.” An- 
other “was independent once—long ago, 
in the Blaine campaign.” And still a 
third, “formerly with independent pro- 
clivities, has become too commercialized 
to count.” Thus the vicious circle is 
completed; thus Connecticut and Rhode 
Island pose as “Laccoén” brought up to 
date. 

As a remedy for the demoralization 
Dr. Smyth proposes two things: out. 
spoken protest and organized work. 
His exhortation should lead to a search- 
ing of hearts in every State of the Union. 
In New York and Massachusetts, how- 
ever, a roused majority can at any 
election turn the rascals out, while the 
peculiar Constitutions of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut make such a happy de- 
liverance impossible except by some- 
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thing resembling a miracle. The agita- | Only the other day the case was il!us- 
tion may go on for years, but so long! trated at Toronto in a protest of the 


as an Aldrich or a Bulkeley thinks it 
worth while to debauch a majority of 
the country towns, the reformers are 
confronted by arguments which they 
cannot answer in kind. They are dumb 
and helpless before a farmer who pre- 
fers a ten-dollar bill to civic decency. 
Good men in Rhode Island assert that 
the only resource yet untried is to fight 
the devil with fire—to raise a huge fund, 
outbid Aldrich, Perry, and Brayton once 
and for all, and buy the voters over to 
a revision of the Constitution. 

This plan for restoring democratic 
government is obviously a counsel of 
despair. The problem is to get at the 
conscience of the individual voter. If 
his soul is to remain forever wrapped 
up in a greenback, no appeat from 
earth or heaven can reach it. But the 
general forces of religion and educa- 
tion have not yet ceased to operate. The 
Episcopal clergymen of Rhode Island, 
under the leadership of Bishop McVick- 
ar, have boldly denounced political cor- 
ruption as a matter of morals, and there- 
fore within their own jurisdiction. Some 
of the professors at Brown are also ac- 
tive in the agitation. True, no one who 
is familiar with the Episcopal Church 
in Connecticut now looks to it for any 
display of courage. Dr. Newman 
Smyth is the only clergyman who has 
openly dared to speak out. But con- 
tinued agitation by him may ultimately 
stir the consciences of other ministers of 
the gospel, and perhaps even of bishops. 
No man should be rash enough to as- 
sume from past silence that every pul- 
pit in Connecticut is filled by a poltroon, 
and that a white tie is invariably a badge 
of cowardice. The State in which Yale, 
Wesleyan, and Trinity set the intellec- 
tual standards must contain many col- 
lege graduates who can be neither bul- 
lied nor bought. 


THE LOST HANDY MAN. 


That the present excessive division of 
labor is gradually abolishing that pe- 
culiarly American character, the handy 
man, can be verified in the experience 
of every householder. Within the mem- 
ory of most of us every community had 
its quota of Jacks-of-all-trades—and very 
useful fellow-citizens they were, clever 
with all manner of tools, and resource- 
ful before novel and difficult jobs. The 
temper that went to make these excel- 
lent workmen is illustrated in the pro- 
verbial young man who didn’t know 
whether or not he could play the piano, 
because he had never tried. To-day 
that young man would resentfully refer 
the inquirer to the Brotherhood of In- 
strumental Soloists. Unionism  un- 
questionably has done more than any 
one thing to cramp the artisan with- 
in the narrow round of minute em- 
ployment. 





painters, plumbers, and carpenters 
against the practice of having minor 
repairs to the buildings of the fire de 
partment done by the force. Firemen 
it was maintained, should do nothing 
but put out fires. Very graciously the 
carpenters’ union conceded the right to 
do such incidental hewing and hammer- 
ing as may be necessary to save a burn 
ing building, but beyond that no con 
cession was possible. For a fireman to 
lay a board or drive a spike in his own 
loft would be “unfair.” To be sure, the 
pleaders of this strait doctrine got lit 
tle comfort from the city authorities 
of Toronto, showing that unionism 
sometimes fares rather il] even when 
it deals with a government; witness 
the railway employees of Holland and 
Italy. 

We laugh at the lawsuits between the 
painters and gilders of Venice, in the fif- 
teenth century, over the respective func- 
tions of artist and framemaker, but we 
constantly suffer annoyances quite as 
grotesque The carpenter who sets a 
rung in a chair or puts up a few book- 
shelves cannot apply the necessary 
stain; that is a varnisher’s business. 
Nor can a plasterer who displaces a 
hearth tile reset it; that is a mason’s or 
tilelayer’s job. In short, the simplest 
chore about the average house may in- 
volve a conference almost as formidable 
as that of physicians in council, and 
sometimes almost as expensive. Mean- 
time. this specialization, which theoret- 
ically ought to carry the highly divided 
handicrafts to the point of perfection, 
practically does nothing of the kind. It 
is harder than ever to get a workman 
who can saw to a line, unless it be some 
German lately arrived, or other untutor- 
ed foreigner. 

In a measure, the passing of the handy 
man is merely an indication that our 
youth as a nation is behind us. There 
comes a time when a mature organism 
hardens with some loss of flexibility; but 
it is an uncomfortable fact to face. No- 
body enjoys the first time he sticks ata 
leap he has always made with ease. And 
chagrin in such a matter is particularly 
justified in a nation because versatility 
in its workmen is a recognized aid to na- 
tional efficiency. Our histories celebrate 
with pride those volunteers of the civil 
war who turned their hand to every- 
thing, from cobbling a boot to reassem- 
bling the parts of a wrecked locomotive; 
and recently the British journals have 
plausibly ascribed the calamitous begin- 
nings of the Boer war to the genera! un- 
readiness of the average British soldier. 
Evjdently, Great Britain produces in 
small supply those handy men whom Mr. 
Kipling celebrates in “Soldier and sailor, 
too;” and in case this nation again en- 
tered upon a great conflict, there would 
be found in the ranks too few of the 
Jacks-of-all-trades who rebuilt the 
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Southern bridges and railways in the 

60s; too many 

“Sons of the sheltered city—unmade, unhandled, 
unmeet."’ 

Yet, waning as the honorable profes- 
gion undoubtedly is, one cannot believe 
that it will be allowed to perish. The 
Jack-of-all-trades is by far too useful a 
person io follow the five-toed horse and 
the flying lizard. Something is to be 
hoped from the gradual infusion of com- 
mon sense into unionism. In the long 
run, it will be seen that to leave the 
workman only one string to his bow is to 
place him equally under the tyranny of 
his employer and his walking delegate. 
And even if labor should be slow to per- 
ceive the advantage of versatility, the 
increasing demand for the handy man is 
likely to replenish the supply. Never 
was the need greater. Large office and 
business buildings, apartment houses 
and spacious residences all require men 
who can promptly turn their hand to all 
sorts of repairs, and such men will re- 
ceive pay as high as the union scale with 
far steadier employment. While the 
handy man is in abeyance, it is probable 
that he is fomenting a rather formidable 
competition from the downtrodden 
householder. Exhausted by the expense 
and delay of consulting several artisans 
about every small job, he replaces in- 
stead of repairing, whenever practicable, 
and for the irreducible minimum  be- 
comes, perforce, a handy man himself. 
We see already clergymen who not only 
preach the word, but, at a pinch, stop a 
leak, set a pane of glass, or erect a 
kitchen shelf; jurists who dabble in 
plain plastering; and physicians who set 
a washer as deftly as they straighten a 
fractured tibia. Yet most of these ama- 
teurs are handy men more or less under 
compulsion, and none would more heart- 
ily welcome the rehabilitation of a craft 
short-sightedly crippled by the manda- 
rinism of the labor unions. 


THE WHALE FISHERIES OF TO-DAY. 
This is the season for the floating par- 
agraph about a forthcoming great re- 
vival in the old-time whaling industry, 
and almost every year some facts can 
be pointed to in support of such prophe- 
cles, At the close of 1903, for instance, it 
was announced with entire accuracy that 
no vessels in the whole history of whal- 
ing had ever taken so many whales in 
one season as the four steamers then en- 
gaged on the Labrador and Newfound- 
land coasts. In connection with well- 
authenticated reports of sales of whale- 
bone at prices beyond a'l precedent, a 
pretty general impression got about that 
great things were. being accomplished. 
The fallacy of such assumptions lies 
in the fact that there is not one whale 
fishery, but many; and some go up while 
others go down. The whales caught in 
such abundance off Newfound and, for 
instance, were not of the kind which 





yielded the $7.50 whalebone. In the 
Arctic Ocean, this same season was the 
worst known in the fifty-five years since 
those waters were first entered by whal- 
ing ships. In 1904 the conditions were 
reversed: the Newfoundland fishery was 
in straits, while the vessels in the Arctic 
had a reasonably good year. It can 
hardly be said, as a general proposition, 
that whaling is either dying or reviv- 
ing, but it has gone through a remark- 
able evolutionary process, some stages 
of which have been noted within a very 
few years. 

There are few industries which have 
had to withstand more severe blows. In 
the great days of Nantucket and New 
Bedford the captains cruised primarily 
for oil. The introduction of mineral 
oils for illuminating purposes destroyed 
in a few years the most important de- 
mand for this commodity. For other 
purposes it has had also to meet the 
competition of a large variety of fish 
and other oils. This year’s average 
price for sperm oil, as given by the 
Whalemen’s Shipping List, is less than 
one-fourth what it was forty years ago, 
while that of whale oil is about a third 
of what it then was. As a result of 
these conditions, the pursuit of the 
sperm whale somewhat slackened, and 
the Fish Commission’s experts believe 
that its numbers are now actually in- 
creasing. But the price of whalebone 
meanwhile continued to mount. Thus, 
though the bowhead and right-whales 
which yield the bone have steadily 
thinned in numbers, the price to be ob- 
tained from the products of one carcass 
is larger than ever. While the whalebone 
of a right-whale might be worth $1,200 
or so in 1860, it is worth nearer $8,000 
to-day. For all the decline, there are 
still great prizes for a successful cruise. 

This last year the fleets of New Bed- 
ford, Provincetown, and San Francisco 
killed, between them, 52 bowheads and 
15 right-whales, as against 21 bowheads 
and 5 right-whales in 1903. The vessels 
in the Atlantic averaged 700 barrels of 
sperm oil, as against 620 barrels last 
year. One bark, the first in many years 
to cruise in the Indian Ocean, secured 
a thousand barrels in six months. As 
an index of the status of the industry 
at these three ports, it may stated 
that the tonnage to-day—25 ships and 
barks, 1 brig, and 16 schooners—is about 
one twenty-fifth what is was in 1846, 
the highest year; the imports of whale 
oil are about one-eleventh what they 
were then, those of sperm oil one-sev- 
enth, and of bone one-twenty-eighth. 

But within the past five years the law 
of diminishing returns has operated in 
the development of an entirely new 
branch of the industry. The rorquals or 
furrowed whales, which are compara- 
tively abundant off Labrador and New- 
foundland, were formerly despised by the 
whaling captains as they yield only short 
whalebone of inferior quality. But now, 





instead of trying out the oil on shipboard 
after the old fashion, and throwing away 
everything else, the Newfoundland 
whalemen tow each carcass ashore to 
factories, where it is utilized almost as 
completely as that of a steer at the 
stockyards. Not merely the oil, but 
quantities of valuable fertilizer are ob- 
tained, and in the last year or two a 
process has even been invented for using 
the choicer parts of the flesh for human 
consumption. Whale meat in this form 
does not pretend to be a rival of fresh 
meat, but it is hoped that a market can 
be found for it in some of the South 
American countries, where it competes 
with jerked beef. 

The pioneer whale factories were im- 
mensely profitable, but last year the de- 
velopment seems to have been abnormal, 
In 1908, there were only four steamers 
employed in this fishery, and they made 
the unprecedented catch already referred 
to of 859 whales, or an average of 215 
apiece. Last year, seven steamers were 
added to the fleet, and while they in- 
creased the catch to 1,270, the average 
was only 115 per vessel. This fact, com- 
bined with unfavorable market condi- 
tions, made the year such a bad one 
that, according to the Fishing Gazette, 
only three of the fourteen factories have 
paid dividends. 

So long as whaling was carried on in 
remote seas, it affected other industries 
as little as any business possibly could, 
but its development on the coast has 
brought up some curious new questions. 
The fishermen believe and are vehement 
in asserting that the slaughter of the 
whales will result in destroying the sup- 
ply of bait for the cod fisheries. The 
whales, they say, drive the schools of 
caplin and herring, which would other- 
wise be out of reach in the open sea, 
into waters where they can be caught. 


Scientists have given little credit to this 


theory; but in Norway the influence of 
the fishermen has been powerful enough 
to secure the prohibition of similar 
whale fisheries for a period of ten years. 
In Canada, Sir Robert Thoburn is one 
of the most recent converts to the view 
that whales are essential to the success 
of the cod fisheries. Thus the whale, 
remorselessly pursued for centuries, has 
at last lobbyists working in his behalf. 


A CHAMBERLAIN OF NAPOLEON.—II. 


PARIS, March 2, 1905. 


The memoirs of Count de Rambuteau are 
very rich in personal details concerning 
the Emperor Napoleon. They must have 
been recorded at random, and make us enter 
into his daily life, as will appear from a 
few extracts: 


“Napoleon,” he says, “lived very retired. 
Except on Thursdays and Sundays, when 
there were reunions, he worked the whole 
day. At five o’clock he regularly took a 
drive in an open coach, From time to time 
he would seream, ‘To the right, to the left,’ 
and the postillions turned tmmediately, 
often in very impracticable roads. ... 
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It frequently happened that he worked ten, 
twelve, fifteen days in succession without 
interruption; he would then say to me, ‘My 
legs are swollen; you see, I need exercise; 
write to Berthier.’ He fatigued seven or 
eight horses, took a bath on his return, 
dined in it, went to bed, slept seven hours, 
and recovered strength for a week. ... The 
Emperor breakfasted on a simple loo-table. 
They brought him habitually mutton, chick- 
en, sometimes fish, a dish of vegetables, 
fruit and cheese—always Burgundy. ... He 
spent only about 20,000 francs a year on his 
wardrobe, and he got angry when this 
figure was exceeded. He always wore silk 
stockings, even with his boots, which were 
on this account richly lined.”’ 


“Tt was impossible,’ continues Rambuteau, 
“to keep a great house with more order 
than it was kept by the Grand Marshal 
Our valets received new candles only upon 
showing the ends of the old ones. No fire 
was lighted in the rooms before the Ist of 
November.”’ These particulars are adduced 
merely in proof of Napoleon’s strong sense 
of order. Rambuteau has passages whicb 
are of much greater importance. Young as 
he was, he was impressed by them and made 
notes of them. Here is a very striking pas- 
sage describing a sortie which Napoleon 
made when Chateaubriand’s speech was 
read before the Academic committee which 
always thus passes on the speech before it 
is delivered at the formal reception of a 
new member of the Academy. Chateau- 
briand alluded to the Revolutionary period, 
and spoke several times of liberty and of 
tyranny. Napoleon was advised of it by 
Daru, and in the evening he said to M. 
de Ségur, grand master of ceremonies and 
a member of the Academy: 


“You men of letters and authors look 
everywhere for dramatic subjects; it is 
quite indifferent to you whether you dis- 
turb a country and revive discord if 
you procure yourselves success and fame. 
As for myself, I am charged with a heavy 
responsibility. I ‘try to calm hatreds, to 
attract all the talents to the service of 
‘the country. I lead them between two 
walls of granite, offering them great re- 
wards in front and punishment for those 
who run away; you think I am going to 
allow you to ruin my work, to foster divi- 
sions, to recommence civil wars, and all 
this for literary effect! You are mistaken. 
You speak of the death of Louis XVI. Who 
can be more moved by it than the Em- 
press, whose aunt these people killed? 
And while, surmounting her very legitimate 
repugnance, I prevailed upon her to be si- 
lent on the subject when the first persons 
who were admitted to play with her were 
Fouché and Cambacérés—while I give such 
pledges towards the pacification of the 
country, you would resuscitate the past and 
place yourselves athwart my efforts. Mon 
sieur de Ségur, you ought to have warned 
me. I must know everything. If this 
speech had been delivered, I should have 
manifested the greatest severity. Either it 
will be modified or M. de Chateaubriand 
will not be received.” 


Chateaubriand would not modify his 
speech, and had to wait for the fall of the 
Empire before he was formally received 
into the Academy. 

Napoleon, when he became Emperor, when 
he divorced Josephine and ttook a wife from 
one of the old dynasties, when he sur 
rounded himself with kings chosen in his 
own family, conceived the most gigantic 
rlans that could have entered the mind of 
a successful general; but he had a very 
clear perception of the character and th« 
dangers of his task. ‘“ ‘I have achieved,’ fe 
toid us one evening, ‘the greatest fortune 
that history can report. Well, in order to 
leave the throne to my children, it was 
necessary that I should be the master of 
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all the capitals of Europe.’”"’ He did not, 
however, add London and St. Petersburg to 


Nation. 


the list, and he destroyed himself in the 
struggle against England and Russia. 

As soon as Rambuteau heard the news 
of Napoleon’s return from the island of 
Elba, and of his landing on the French 
coast, from M. de Bouthillier, prefect of 
Var, a near relation of his sister, he wrote 
to the Abbé de Montesquiou: “There is 
not a moment to lose. You will not find 
in the whole French army a single soldier 
capable of firing on Napoleon; he knows it, 
and draws from this knowledge his hope 
and confidence. Don't send a regiment 
against him; it would be furnishing re- 
cruits to his cause."’ He advised sending 
only national guards, who, from fear of a 
new invasion, might oppose Napoleon's 
progress Napoleon made his ‘triumphal 
march through France; on his way he 
ordered General Bertrand to write to 
Rambuteau, who replied that he would be 
faithful to the established Government, as 
he had been to the Emperor's Government. 
He changed his mind when Louis XVIII. 
left France, and set out for Paris. He was 
summoned to the Elysée by the Emperor. 


“If you had joined me at Lyons,’ were 
Napoleon’s words, ‘you would be Prefect of 
the Seine.’ ‘Sire,’ said I, ‘I was the last 
to leave you; and, your Majesty having 
yourself given me liberty, 1 was bound to 
do for the King what I had done for you 
1 know that your Majesty has justified me.’ 
‘It is true: if I had had twenty-five prefects 
like you I would not have abdicated.’ ‘Well, 
Sire, your Majesty can dispose of my life; 
I am paid beforehand by this declaration.’ ” 


The account of the intrigues which took 
place, almost under the eyes of the Emperor, 
is very interesting. Many were doubtful 
of the result of Napoleon's efforts against 
the coalition which was preparing its ar- 
mies; a new invasion was imminent; Fouché 
was almost openly preparing his treason. 
One evening Caulaincourt said to Rambu- 
teau: ‘“ ‘I know very well that he is be- 
traying us, but we are not strong enough 
to turn him out.’ ‘Then, my dear duke,’ 
said I, ‘you may as well say that the Em- 
peror, and we with him, are in a very bad 
way, and that France is in the hands ol 
Providence.’ ”’ 

Rambuteau consented to go to the south 
as prefect. He found the population ex- 
tremely divided. At Montauban he received 
news of the battle of Waterloo and of the 
Emperor's abdication. 


“T was,” he writes, ‘profoundly afflicted, 
but not surprised. Persuaded that there 
was for France no solution but a return to 
the legitimate monarchy, more or less quick- 
ly accepted, on the best possible conditions, 
I had only to terminate my task without 
any other ambition than to retire after- 
wards with the esteem of all parties. . . . 
The seventeen days which followed were, I 
believe, among the most painful and the 
most honorable of my life. Placed between 
adversaries whom it was necessary to con- 
ciliate, moderating the impatient ardor of 
some, calming the irritation of others, who 
were all the more animated because they 
still had the armed force in their hands 
and disposed of 4,000 men, I went from one 
camp to the other to prevent a collision. 
I constantly heard threatening screams in 
the squares and in the streets. I answer- 
ed the cry of ‘Vive l'Empereur!’ by say- 
ing, ‘There is no longer any Emperor; he 
has abdicated’; and the cry of ‘Vive le 
Roi!’ by saying, ‘There is no King yet’; 
and I had but one word for those who ask- 
ed me, ‘Then, what ought we to cry?’ I 
said, ‘Cry, “Vive la France!" France is 
for all time.’ ” 


This passage recalled to me a very strik- 
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ing scene in the trial of Marshal Bazaine at 
the Trianon The Marshal having to ex 
plain his attitude at Metz, his withdrawing 
the troops behind the walls of the town 
after the bloody battle of Saint Privat, his 
negotiations with the Germans, excused 
himself by saying that he had heard the 
news of the September revolution in Paris 
he had been told that there was no legal 


government left in France, that everything 


Was in a state of disorder and anarchy ‘In 
fact,” he said, at the end il n'y avait plus 
rien’’—when suddenly the voice of the Duke 
d’Aumale was heard, saying simply, “Il y 
avait la France!"" These words expressed 


the feelings which moved Rambuteau. at a 
moment when France, after Waterloo, was 
placed, as it were, between the government 


of the eve and the government « 


to-mor- 
row. 

During the second Restoration, Rambu- 
eau remained unoccupied and in private 
life for twelve years. He was elected Dep 


ity in 1827, and took his seat in the ranks 


of the Liberals, with Royer-Collard and 
General Foy His detailed account of the 
efforts of the Liberal nucleus of the 


Chamb i not without interest When 


the Revolution of 1830 took place, Rambu 


teau suund himself among the defenders 
of the Constitution and the supporters of 
the new Constitutional monarchy He gives 
a very graphic account of his interview 
with the Duke d'Orléans at the Palais- 
Royal, offering him his services. “Sir,” 
said he to him you may be sure that if 
there was any hope for the son of the Em- 


peror, I would not be here; but I have 
learned in the school of his father that 
France takes precedence over everything 
You alone can save the monarchy and pre- 
vent the worst evils, the Republic and civil 
war.”’ The Duke said: ‘But I cannot ac- 
cept the crown as long as the King is in 
France.’" And the Duchess, who was pres- 
ent and who had so far been silent, said 
“No, M. de Rambuteau, it is impossible.’ 
“Her emotion and her tears moved me 
much. ‘Madame,’ said I, ‘revolutions do 
not go backwards, they do not wait You 
will be Queen before Sunday, or never. To 
return to the shades of Neuilly is no long 
er possible; you must choose between the 
throne or exile for yourself and your eight 
children.’ She sighed, without answering.” 

This very interesting volume ends with a 
minute account of fifteen years’ adminis- 
tration of the prefecture of the Seine. M 
Rambuteau was a model prefect, and his 
name is still popular in the capital of 
France; he remained prefect till the Rev 
olution of 184%, of which he gives a most 
painful account—a revolution which had 
for its consequences the restoration of the 
Empire, in the person of Napoleon III., and, 
after some years of deceptive military 
greatness, the terrible calamities of the 
years 1870-1871. 


Correspondence. 


A FAULTY ASCRIPTION. 
To THE EpitTor or THE NATION 
Sir: In volume ii. of James Grant Wil- 
son's ‘Memorial History of the City of New 
York,’ there is, between pages 454 and 486, 
a facsimile of a recruiting poster. This is 
called a recruiting poster of the Revolu- 
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tion, and as such has been widely copied 
into other books. Woodrow Wilson, in vol- 
ume ii. of his ‘History of the American 
People,’ gives it to illustrate the text for 
the year 1777. 

I find in Heitman’s ‘Historical Register of 
Officers of the Continental Army’ that Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Aaron Ogden and Major 
Shute, the two officers of the “llth Regi- 
ment of Infantry’ referred to in the 
poster, were appointed January 8, 1799. 
This poster, therefore, refers to the year 
1799, when the United States had trouble 
with France, and not tto the Revolutionary 
war. CHARLES K. BOLTON. 

LIBRARY OF THE Boston ATHEN £UM, 

Boston, Maas., March 16, 1005. 


THE SORROWS OF PHILOSOPHERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Now that the subject of healing dis- 
eases by mental suggestion is being so much 
discussed, readers may be interested in a 
fragment of parallelism connected with the 
early history of the subject. 

James Hinton’s philosophy of the Art of 
Thinking was analogous to the special kind 
of mathematical philosophy of which a 
writer in the Nation (January 5 of this 
year) says that “Engiish mathematicians 
generally’ have shown ‘‘a marked aversion” 
to it, and that Babbage, Herschel, and Boole 
were ‘‘much addicted” to it. In consists, as 
the writer says, in treating mental ‘‘opera- 
tions as if they were things.’”’ In the “‘fif- 
ties’ of the last century, Hinton carried 
on a series of experiments suggested by 
Hahnemann, with a view to testing the 
truth of the homaopathic system of medi- 
cine. Results followed as predicted by 
Hahnemann. It occurred to Hinton to re- 
peat the same series of experiments with 
plain sugar-of-milk; fixing his mind, when 
administering the pillules, on the symptoms 
which, according to Hahnemann, should 
have followed from the administration of a 
special drug. The new set of experiments 
proved as successful as the old. Hinton 
came to the conclusion that the results were 
due to the imagination of the patient, acted 
upon by silent suggestion from the doctor. 
The story, so far, is told in his biography. 
The sequel, I believe, has never, till now, 


been alluded to in print. 
If we examine the literature of Christian 
Science, or any other variety of ‘‘mental 


healing,”’ we find the authors, for the most 
part, expending their energy on proving the 
one point, that disease is the product of 
false thinking, and can be cured by true 
thinking. They hardly touch on the inquiry, 
What is the normal order of the process of 
thinking? It is here that Hinton showed 


his pecullar genius for treating mental ope- 
rations “as if they were things.” Having 
come to the conclusion that the action of 
the doctor's mind on the patient's could 


affect the health and sensations of the lat- 
ter as a drug does, he proceeded to deal 
with the newly discovered remedy, in all 
simplicity and good faith, on the same prin- 
ciples as an honorable physician deals with 
a new drug. A physician does not bind him- 
self down beforehand to use one set of 
remedies exclusively and abjure others; he 
deals with each case as it arises, according 
to the best of his present judgment en- 
lightened by past experience. James Hin- 
ton would never have consented to commit 
himself to use, in all cases, imagination 





and suggestion rather than iodine or sul- 
phur. 

He laid great stress on the principle 
that all remedial agents have reactions 
as well as direct actions. When a new 
drug is found capable of allaying unplea- 
sant symptoms, the good physician does 
not therefore immediately feel himself jus- 
tified in using it freely to get rid of those 
symptoms; he uses it with great reserve, 
in cases of illness, until every effort has 
been made to find out as much as possi- 
ble about its nature and properties, and 
about its effects and after-effects, when 
taken by persons in ordinary health. Hav- 
ing discovered that the operation of fram- 
ing mental postulates, hypotheses, opin- 
ions, imaginations, etc., can induce or can 
cure disease, Hinton devoted himself to 
the study of that operation as an entity 
in itself, on the same principles as he would 
have studied any anodyne or alterative drug. 

The consequences much resembled those 
which followed my husband’s mathematical 
analysis of the Laws of Thought. By the 
mere fact of analyzing the process of form- 
ing hypotheses, Hinton shed light on many 
departments of science of which he had 
only quite ordinary medical knowledge, 
such as morphology, embryology, physiol- 
ogy, and sociology; and even on mathe- 
matics, of which he knew hardly anything 
at all till he studied it as a branch of the 
Art of Thinking; much as George Boole, 
by his analysis of the Laws of Thought, 
shed light on obscure questions of mathe- 
matics, probabilities, electricity, chemis- 
try, and economics. In each case, some 
section of the public welcomed enthusias- 
tically such results of the investigation 
as proved directly useful or attractive 
(Hinton’s little object-lessons on Morphol- 
ogy, published under the title, ‘Life in 
Nature,’ are exquisitely graceful and fas- 
cinating). But, in each case, the readers 
missed the true purpose of the writer, 
which was to present the process of think- 
ing and show its normal course. 

As it was my father, Thomas Everest, 
who had induced Hinton to try Hahne- 
mann’s experiments, I was naturally inter- 
ested in just that part of Hinton’s work 
which to most of his friends seemed unin- 
teresting and unimportant. I sometimes 
felt that his most fervent disciples hated 
his philosophy ‘‘with the hate of hell,” 
though they “loved passing well’ the 
“beauty” of its results! His fate, in this 
respect, resembled that of my husband. 
Both were at times crushed by their fail- 
ure as regards the main object of their 
life-work. In my husband’s case, the dis- 
appointment showed itself in fits of re- 
morse about accepting medals and degrees 
granted for the external results of his 
thinking, by authorities who, he said, would 
shun him if they realized what his books 
were really about. In Hinton’s case, the 
grief was more profound and continuous. 
It overshadowed all his later years and 
hastened his end. It made him, in a cer- 
tain sense, ashamed of the artistic beauty 
and intellectual charm of his work, and at 
times, even of its very moral excellence, 
because all these things attracted atten-, 
tion away from the study of the Art of 
Thinking itself, which he, as well as George 
Boole, believed to be the true key to the 
physical and moral regeneration of man- 
kind. MARY EVEREST BOOLE. 


Lowpoy, March 8, 1905 
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Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, an- 
nounce ‘Impressions of Ukio-Ye,’ the school 
of Japanese print artists, by Dora Amsden, 
illustrated with reproductions of typical 
prints from color tint blocks. 

Prof. Otto Heller’s ‘Studies in Modern 
German Literature,’ to be published short- 
ly by Ginn & Co., will give considerable 
space to the women writers of the past 
century. 

John Lane’s spring list includes an abridg- 
ed translation of the ‘Life of Peter Ilitch 
Tchaikovsky’ (by his brother), by Rosa New- 
march, with numerous illustrations; a Life 
of Cervantes, by Albert F. Calvert; ‘Me- 
moirs of a Royal Chaplain [Edmund Pyle, 
D.D.], 1729-1763,’ edited with notes by Al- 
bert Hartshorn; ‘Napoleon: The First 
Phase [1769-1793],’ by Oscar Browning; and 
‘The Duke of Reichstadt,’ by Edward von 
Wertheimer. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. are on the point 
of bringing out Prince Kropotkin’s ‘Rus- 
sian Literature,’ and ‘The Yellow War,’ 
by “0.” 

Forthcoming publications of the Claren- 
don Press (H. Frowde) are Canon Bigg’s 
‘The Church’s Task under the Roman Em- 
pire,’ ‘The Masai: Their Language and Folk- 
lore,’ by A. C. Hollis, and ‘Author and 
Printer,’ ‘‘a guide for authors, editors, 
printers, correctors of the press, composi- 
tors, and typists,’ by F. Howard Collins. 
This last title moves us to mention a little 
brochure, No. 5 of the Publications of the 
Clark University Library at Worcester, 
‘Mass., on ‘‘Preparing Manuscript for the 
Press,’”” whose instructions are clear, suc- 
cinct, and sensible. 

We omitted to mention, in our recent re- 
view of Dr. Osler’s ‘Aequanimitas,’ the name 
of the American publishers, Messrs. P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

We can also state that Mr. Baillie-Groh- 
mann’s edition of ‘The Master of the Game,’ 
recently reviewed in these columns, is now 
to be had of the American agents, Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

From Messrs. Scribner we receive the 
fourteenth edition of Baedeker’s ‘London 
and its Environs,’ fortified with four maps 
and twenty-four plans, its list of the 
principal streets, public buildings, etc. The 
total bulk has been but slightly increased. 
It is almost a pity that these successive 
editions could not graphically record the 
chief changes in the general aspect of the 
metropolis, which of late have been as iim- 
posing as they are extensive. 

The latest issues in George Newnes’s 
companionable Thin Paper Editions, with 
their flexible covers in orange and gold, and 
etched frontispieces and title-pages, are 
\Chapman’s translation of the Iliad and 
Odyssey (two volumes), Ben Jonson’s Plays 
and Poems, Coleridge’s Poems, and the 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 
(Seribners). The Coleridge has been edit- 
ed for this series by Prof. William Knight. 
It embraces all the poetical and dramatic 
works published in Coleridge’s lifetime, and 
Professor Knight arranges them in approxi- 
mately chronological order, reducing the 
inconsistencies of spelling and punctua- 
tion, and adding a few notes to Coleridge's. 
Most welcome is the prefixed chronology 
of the poet’s literary life. The 792 pages 
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of this collection are still compact enough 
for the pocket or hand. 

Three years ago we noticed with approval 
the second edition of Banister F. Fletcher's 
‘History of Architecture on the Compara- 
tive Method’ (London: Batsford; New 
York: Scribner). The peculiar excellence 
and convenience of this work, whether for 
reference or as a text-book, are proved by 
its now appearing in a fifth edition, both 
enlarged (by more than 200 pages in the 
interval) and extensively revised and re- 
written, as befits any self-respecting stand- 
ard work. The author is prepared to fur- 
nish lantern slides of all the plates for lec- 
ture purposes, and large diagrams of the 
168 plates of architecture and decoration. 

Two years ago we had to speak of Mr. 
Jchn Holland Rose’s annotated edition of 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ in three vol- 
umes (London: Bell; New York: Macmil- 
lan). A popular impression has just 
been made in cheaper but still presentable 
attire, and with the retention of the many 
valuable contemporary illustrations. The 
portraits of Mirabeau, Louis XVI., and 
Robespierre constitute the frontispieces. 

An interesting reprint is that ef Samuel 
Rowland’s ‘The Bride,’ edited by Mr. Alfred 
Claghorn Potter, and printed for Cc. E. 
Goodspeed at the Merrymount Press, Bos- 
ton. Save for an entry in the Stationers’ 
Register under date of 1617, this work 
has hitherto been unknown to bibliography. 
Last spring an unique copy was purchased 
from a German bookseller for the Library 
of Harvard University, and this is now re- 
printed in partial facsimile, with a brief 
introductory note. The poem turns out to 
be pretty much what might have been ex- 
pected by a student of Rowland’s work—a 
conversation between a bride and her at- 
tendant maidens concerning the respective 
advantages of the married and single es- 
tates. It is written in Rowland’s habitual 
cleanly-turned six-line stanza, and is 
freighted with the bourgeois wisdom and 
sentiment which gave him so wide but so 
transient a vogue. There is nothing in 
the poem either to add to the poetic treas- 
ures of our literature or to furnish any new 
footnotes to literary history. It is, how- 
ever, not insignificant as illustrating again 
the taste of the average reader in Eiliza- 
bethan days. As a piece of book-making, 
this edition is particularly good. It is a 
typographic rather than photographie fac- 
simile, but in arrangement, choice of type, 
and even in the selection of paper, the look 
of an old page has been very happily 
caught. 

A protest is surely in place as to Prof. 
G. A. Barton’s ‘Year’s Wandering in Bible 
Lands’ (Philadelphia: Ferris & Leach). 
When an archzologist of repute undertakes 
such a book, the reader has a right to ex- 
pect some material of archwological value, 
and other than personal or family interest. 
What, in fact, we have here is simply Prof. 
Barton’s home letters, apparently without 
any editing or abbreviation whatever. Un- 
doubtedly, their gentle, sunny spirit and 
mild didacticness gave them a charm for 
their first audience, but a charm too evane- 
scent to endure print, and in perpetual dan- 
ger of becoming ridiculous. 

M. Hippolyte Dreyfus, with his Persian 
collaborator, Mirza Habib-Ullah Shirazi, 
has already done good work in expounding, 
to the West,Babism and Behaism, those two 
very queer developments of Islam and Per- 
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Sian mysticism which threaten to push even 


Christian Science hard. His last little bro- 
chure, ‘Les Paroles Cachées’ (Paris: Ernest 
Leroux), is a rendering into very charming 
French, but mis- 
prints, especially in stray Arabic phrases, 
of four of Beha-Ullah's flying leaflets—three 
tracts addressed to different classes of the 
Sufi Sheykh, a Cfiristian 
and a skeptical philosopher, and a 
fourth, a and exhorta- 
tions on spiritual things, not without like- 
ness to the ‘Imitatio’ of Thomas A Kempis. 
The first three illustrate excellently the 
“all things to all men” which characterizes 
a certain group of Muslim sects; and the 
fcurth raises anew the question, ever pres- 
ent to student of the Bast, How can 
such beautiful thoughts and emotions co- 


with some regrettable 


unconverted, a 
priest, 


series of precepts 


’ 


the 


exist with the lack of veracity and morals 
which accompanies them? 

That the mediwval Arabic translations of 
both the Old and New Testaments are of 
great value as clues to the more or less 
popular Arabic of the times when they 
were made, may be taken as certain. They, 
with the different recensions of the ‘Ara- 
bian Nights’ and such tales, are almost our 
only materials for the history of the de- 
velopment of spoken Arabic for 
centuries. Further, such versions can most- 
ly be dated, while the varying MSS. of the 
‘Nights,’ almost without exception, are un- 
dated, and undatable with any 
Every contribution, therefore, to our knowl- 
edge of these versions is to be welcomed. 
When it comes, however, as in the case of 
Dr. Paul Kahle’s ‘Arabische  Bibeliiber- 
setzungen’ (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs), to in- 
corporating in its scanty bulk several pages 
from the modern Smith-van Dyke transla- 
tion and thirty pages of an elementary vo- 
cabulary, the welcome will be dubiously ex- 
pressed. The scientific publication of me- 
diwval popular texts and the providing of 
an elementary reading-book for tyros in 
Arabic have absolutely nothing in common 
It is an attempt at two publics which will 
repel one and be very bad for the other. 
Dr. Kahle’s editing seems careful, but his 
Literaturiibersicht is irritatingly incomplete 
The investigations in his subject of neither 
Guidi nor Burkitt appear to have come to 
his knowledge. 

A few American libraries are going in 
thoroughly, if somewhat late in the day and 
therefore compelled to be content with 
gleanings, for the building up of their MS. 
collections. Notably, Mr. Robert Garrett 
enriched Princeton with a large Oriental 
collection. To it he has now made an ad- 
dition of over four hundred volumes, and 
Dr. Littmann, the curator, has published a 
hand-list of 355 of these, or the Arabic por- 
tion. As a temporary clue, the list will 
be very useful; the only pity is that the 
collection itself is not more interesting. 

The initial article in the Library for Jan- 
uary is an account, by the associate editor, 
Mr. A. W. Pollard, of certain rarities among 
“Recent Purchases at the British Museum.” 
These have been mostly books of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, not so 
many from the fifteenth, but among them at 
least one of particular interest, namely, a 
hitherto unknown edition of Tindale’s New 
Testament, a reissue of George Joye’s sur- 
reptitious edition, with an interesting pre- 
face, “Unto the Reader,” in which Joye 
seeks to justify his reprinting Tindale’s 
translation. The present edition is earlier 


several 


precision 
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than Joye’s “Apology,” and casts 

teresting light on that production 
Mr. L. Stanley Jast, who represented the 

Library Association of the United Kingdom 


at the St. Louis Conference of I 


an in- 


brarians 


gives in the February Library Association 
Record his Impressions of American Libra 
ries. “The American library,” he says, “is 
an inspiring example of what the public li 
brary is capable of being in the life of a 
town, when efficiently administered on the 
most free and democratic lines, and ade 
quately supported by a community which 


thoroughly believes in library work and the 
What struck him particular- 
ly was the freedom with 
admitted 
braries which he visited; he 


library idea.” 
which readers 


of the li- 


are 


to the shelves in many 


puts it down as 


an instance of our desire for absolute free- 


dom, and mentions as another instance 
Euclid Avenue in Cleveland, which “has no 
rails, nor hedges, nor partitions between 
the separate gardens or the road, so that 


the road seems to run through a park, with 


handsome villas dotting the greensward, a 


most effective tout-ensemble It is perfectly 


obvious,”” Mr. Jast remarks, “‘that the li- 
brary must lose books, and that people 
must trespass over the gardens, but it is all 
very democratic, and that Is sufficient for 
the United States.’ He mentions, further, 


s of American libraries 


the ample resource: 


which make it possible for them to provide 
many accommodations for which as yet the 
demand seems slight, ¢«. g., lecture-rooms 
The staffs are larger than in English Iibra- 
ries, and more highly specialized, but he 
thinks there are too many women workera. 

Mr. William Abbatt of this city has re- 
vived under a slightly different name the 
old Magazine of American History, which 
was founded in 1877 and ceased to appear 
in 1893, not long after the death of Mra 
Martha J. Lamb, who had been its editor 


for nearly ten years. The new publication, 
a monthly, bears the title of the Magazine 
of History, with Notes and Queries. A gene- 
alogical department is added 

The two leading obituaries, with por 
traits, in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
for March, are of the late William H. Bald- 
win, jr., and George F. Hoar—promise and 
fruition. Of Senator Hoar not much that 
was could be but the younger 
Puritan's simple record exhibits an extra 
ordinary capacity for civic activity, rare 
independence, and that ardent interest in 
the spiritual elevation of the South which 
glows in the annals of Tuskegee and the 
General Education Board. The memoriai 
fund now being raised in his name for the 
further support of the great work of Book- 
er Washington deserved to be mentioned 
by his biographer if the exigencies of the 
press permitted. More exclusively Harvard 
topics are discussed under the captions 
“The Social Question” and “The Winter 
Quarter.’’ The one article exposes the dise#at- 
isfaction with club and preparatory-school 
eontrol of undergraduate affairs, leading to 
successful revolt at recent Freshman elec 
tions for class president, and to the 
Crimaon’s refusing to print the list of so- 
clety elections except when made wholly 
on a basis of merit (e. g., the Phi Beta 
Kappa). The other tells of 61 college rooms 
untenanted, partly because of location on 
the wrong side, socially speaking, of Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue; and of the decrease in 
active membership of the Harvard Union. 

Attention should be called to the article 


new said; 
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in the current issue of Charities by Mrs. 
Elsie Clews Parsons, on a rescue plan for 
those much-to-be-pitied young women who, 
after leaving college or school, find no 
means of carrying on such a life of happy 
activity as they have for years been accus- 
tomed to. The plan involves systematic 
training at the Teachers’ College in scien- 
tifle ways of bringing up children (both 
rich and poor), to be followed by the put- 
ting in practice of their knowledge in the 
management of children’s hospitals, reform- 
atories, and day nurseries, and in other as 
yet undeveloped means of ameliorating pov- 
erty through work with the children of the 
poor. 

In the scientific Beilage of the Munich 
Aligemeine Zeitung, No. 24, the German 
archeologist, R. Engelmann, of Rome, dis- 
cusses at considerable length the new Ital- 
ian law in reference to archzological re- 
searches and investigations in that coun- 
iry. He deplores it, not only because it 
practically excludes the foreign savant from 
engaging in such work, but to a great ex- 
tent also hampers the Italian scholar. He 
discusses in particular the enactment with 
eference to the making of plaster of Paris 
casts and photographie reproductions, de- 
clauring that it will on ‘the one hand ruin a 
flourishing business, and on the other make 
almost impossible the preparation and send- 
ing out even of photographs of archzo- 
logical material. It virtually puts a stop 
tu excavations, except in the case of native 
cholars. Engelmann further reports that 
ihe Government seems to be convinced that 
the statute is too stringent. The Italian 
savants themselves are calling for a mod- 
ification of it In No. 28 of the same jour- 
nal is found an interesting correspondence 
between Professor Waldstein and Minister 
Orlando, with reference to the proposed ex- 
cavation of Herculaneum under internation- 
al auspices. This correspondence took place 
in April of last year, in connection with 
audiences given to Dr. Waldstein by the 
King and by Minister Orlando, and makes 
it quite evident that the Italian Government 
originally favored the project of the Cam- 
bridge professor. The new and stringent 
archmological code was published more than 
six months after the Waldstein episode. 
Was it a case of post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc? 

Professor Doerpfeld, the distinguished 
head of the Athenian branch of the German 
\rchmological Institute, has not been con- 
verted by the objections raised to his theory 
that the classical and modern Leucas was 
the Homeric Ithaca, but is more confident 
than ever that he is right. He has been ac- 
customed in other matters to see former 
objectors range themselves later on his side, 
for no one else has brought forward so 
many new views with regard to Greek to- 
pography and architecture which at last 
have become generally accepted. Several 
wealthy Germans have supplied him with 
funds for the continuance of his excavations 
on Leucas (his Homeric Ithaca), and the 
Gicrman Emperor has detailed two Prussian 
officers for the survey of the island and 
the preparation of a better map than now 
exists. Dr. Doerpfeld ‘probably expects to 
find no demonstrative evidence for the truth 
of his theory, such as would convince Von 
Wilamowitz of Berlin, the most pronounced 
critic of his view; but he hopes to find the 
remains of a great Mycenwan, palace, less 
magnificent than those in Argolis, but of 





the same age. That the classical Ithaca 
fails to satisfy the requirements of the 
Homeric Ithaca is generally conceded by 
those who have visited it. In opposition 
to those who explain this lack of agree- 
ment by supposing the Homeric poet to have 
lived exclusively in Asia Minor and to have 
had no personal knowledge of Western 
Greece,* Dr. Doerpfeld urges that, so far 
as the Homeric poems have been tested by 
the results of archeological excavations, 
the Homeric descriptions have been found 
to be based on fact to an extent hitherto 
supposed impossible. He believes in the 
essential original unity of the poems, and 
would assign the poet to an earlier date 
than scholars generally accept—to the 
twelfth century B. c., before the Dorian 
migration. 

The establishment of a Danish experi- 
ment station in Greenland seems to be at 
last assured by a private gift of the re- 
quired amount, $10,000, and it now only re- 
mains for the authorities to furnish the 
necessary funds for its support. As this 
annual expense is estimated at less than 
$3,000, there can be little doubt that the 
amount will be appropriated. The plan, 
which has received enthusiastic approval 
at home and abroad, was first proposed in 
the fall of 1903 by a young Danish scientist, 
Morten Porsild, who is willing to move to 
Greenland with his family to act as first 
director. The advantages of the station 
are twofold: first, as contributing to the 
world’s knowledge of plant and animal life 
in the Arctic regions, and second, as de- 
veloping the natural resources of the coun- 
try by tree-culture, scientific breeding, etc., 
and thus improving the condition of the 
people. 

A Joint Announcement of nineteen field 
courses in geology offered by eleven insti- 
tutions in different parts of the country— 
from Harvard to Stanford—for the coming 
summer has lately been issued, and twenty- 
eight of the larger colleges and universi- 
ties will, under certain conditions, give 
credit to such of their students as take any 
of these courses. The Intercollegiate Ap- 
palachian Course promises to be especially 
attractive, as it will be given in successive 
weeks, beginning July 8, by Profs. Clark 
of Johns Hopkins, Davis of Harvard, Hop- 
kins of Syracuse, Cushing of Western Re- 
serve, and Barrell of Yale, on the coastal 
plain of Maryland, the Susquehanna-Juniata 
district of Pennsylvania, the Syracuse dis- 
triet and the border of the Adirondacks in 
New York, and the hill country of crystal- 
line rocks in western Connecticut. A cir- 
cular giving details of the course can be 
had of Prof. W. B. Clark, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. The general Joint 
Announcement can be had of the professors 
of geology in Wisconsin, Stanford, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Minnesota, Kansas, Johns 
Hopkins, Harvard, Columbia, or Chicago 
University, 


—We are glad to receive from Messrs. 
Longman a new edition of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s ‘American Revolution.’ It ap- 
pears now as in three volumes, instead of 
two parts, the second in two volumes, Vol- 
ume 1., the former part i., we are told, 
has been largely rearranged, carefully re- 
vised, and in part rewritten. We have not 
collated the two editions in detail, with a 
view to finding out exactly the limits of re- 
arrangement and rewriting, but it is certain 
that, as far as revision goes, the author has 





left uncorrected several mistakes of which 
he had been duly apprised, in ali three 
volumes. Volumes ii. and iii. (part ii.) are 
not said to have undergone revision, yet 
some of the errors were too bad, and too 
easily corrected, to stay as they were. Fore- 
most is that amazing blunder of calling 
Camden Rockingham’s Lord Chancellor (ii., 
52). Sir George Trevelyan well knows who 
Lord Rockingham’s Lord Chancellor was. 
Long since he described him and his treach- 
ery in a scathing manner (‘Early Life of 
Fox,’ p. 128). The Bishop of Derry was 
never Lord Frederick Hervey (iii., 325), and 
one would like to know when the Hon. 
Augustus Keppel received knighthood (iii., 
vii.). Batterymarch Street, a name known 
to Boston for two centuries, still appears as 
Battery “Marsh” (i., 57), apparently from 
dogged following of a misprint in the an- 
cient map of Boston; a like cause is respon- 
sible for ‘““McKenkey’s” ferry (iii., 99) for 
Meconkey’s, and perhaps for ‘Gowan’s” 
Creek (ii., 281), instead of Gowanus Creek. 
Amherst is Sir Geoffrey (iii., vii.) and Sir 
Jeffrey (iii, 207). ‘‘The Chapel of their 
connexion” (i., 86), however familiar to 
English Nonconformists, is simply mean- 
ingless to an American; and the Old North 
“Chapel” (i., 331), instead of either Church 
or Meeting-house, is equally fantastic. If 
we are always to have “Bunker’s’”’ Hill, why 
say “Governor” Island (ii., 286)? The proof- 
reader must be held to account for “rovus 
homo” (i. 215), ‘“‘caldrons” of coal (for chal- 
drons) (i., 343), and “Massachussetts” (ii., 
307, note). It may be said that most of 
these slips are trifles. So they are ina first 
edition; but they are inexcusable in a sec- 
ond, purporting to have been revised. 


—The second volume of Prof. Edward 
Arber’s reprint of the ‘‘Term Catalogues’”’ 
is now ready, and covers the period 1683- 
1696. He records the discovery by Mr. 
Falconer Madan of five hitherto unknown 
numbers of the abridged issue of the fourth 
series of these catalogues, but has been un- 
able to discover any copy of No. 59 [58] 
of the same series. He hints that it may 
never have been issued. It is needless to 
emphasize the importance of this unselfish 
labor of Professor Arber. These catalogues 
offer the nearest possible approach to a 
bibliography of the Restoration and the 
Revolution of 1688. Due allowance must be 
made for the political troubles that inter- 
fered with the original compilation; the 
censorship of the press, too, prevented the 
recording of many important issues. New- 
ton’s ‘Principia’ does not appear, nor is 
there any trace of the lost first book of 
Defoe. But Milton appears as a lexicogra- 
pher, and Mr. Arber believes that his three 
manuscript volumes which were incorpor- 
ated in the Cambridge Latin and Englisb 
Dictionary of 1693, may still be in exist- 
ence. Books on America are to be found 
in the list. Jamaica was the cause of con- 
troversy; and Esquemeling’s ‘Bucaniers’ 
twice appeared in 1684. Two years later was 
printed a translation from the Portuguese 
of ‘A Relation of the Invasion and Conquest 
of Florida,’ and in 1690 John Palmer’s ‘Im- 
partial Account of the State of New Eng- 
land’ was announced. Not a few sermons 
delivered in the colonies were reprinted 
in London. The great interest of the cata- 
logues lies in the English books they an- 
nounced, and their usefulness has been 
much increased by Professor Arber’s indices 
supplying titles, names, and initials omit- 
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ted by the original compilers. The print- 
ing leaves little to be desired, and Profes- 
sor Arber inserts the following character- 
istic note announcing a change of print- 
er: “The new Types are all of the same 
series; and are certainly among the most 
beautiful founts to be found anywhere in 
the world. The new Paper has been made 
under the advice, and subject to the con- 
stant tests, of most eminent London Paper 
Experts and Chemical Analysts; and will 
last till the Day of Doom. The new Ink 
will keep its intense blackness as long as 
the Paper will last.’’ This reprint is a 
necessity for every library of any size. 


—Codéperative cataloguing is coming to 
the front in England, as well as in Ger- 
many. Some time ago Mr. L. Stanley Jast 
outlined in an article contributed to the 
Library a plan for a Cataloguing Bureau 
for Public Libraries, and the January num- 
ber contains a symposium of opinions on 
the subject by several librarians. All the 
writers are favorably disposed towards the 
scheme, though not many have any new 
suggestions to advance; to one writer, how- 
ever, it has occurred “that the British 
Museum authorities might possibly be in- 
duced to issue catalogue slips by arrange- 
ment with libraries willing to subscribe 
towards the cost of such an undertaking’’— 
a timely suggestion. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the Museum authorities are 
as ready to take the lead in this matter as 
the Librarian of Congress was when the 
project for a central cataloguing bureau 
was discussed by the American Library As- 
sociation. Thanks to his leadership, co- 
operative cataloguing has in this country 
passed the experimental stage. The success 
of the undertaking here makes it reason- 
able to hope for success of similar plans 
in England and Germany, and we might yet 
behold international coéperation. Mr. Jast’s 
proposition in St. Louis, that a common 
cataloguing code be prepared for English 
and American libraries, will now have to 
be carefully considered by the Advisory 
Committee on Cataloguing which was ap- 
pointed some years ago by the Publishing 
Board of the American Library Association, 
and will necessitate a careful reconsidera- 
tion of the advance edition of the new 
“A, L. A. Rules’ which that committe¢ 
issued two years ago. This has caused the 
chairman of that committee, Mr. J. C. M 
Hanson, chief of the Catalogue Division of 
the Library of Congress, to contribute to 
the February Library Journal a careful and 
scholarly article on ‘‘Rules for Corporate 
entry.’’ Previous discussions on this par- 
ticular topic have been concerned with the 
question of right of existence of the cor- 
porate entry. The problem before Mr 
Hanson’s committee is whether corporate 
bodies should be entered under their names 
or under the place where they have their 
headquarters. Mr. Hanson’s article ends 
with a plea for exceptions. “The real 
test,’’ he says, ‘‘is not the ability to follow 
a given set of rules, but to know when and 
how to make exceptions to them’’—which is 
true enough, though something should be 
said in favor of the ability to know when 
not to make exceptions. 


—In ‘Les Grands FEerivains Scien 
tifiques’ of Gaston Laurent (Armand Colin 
& Cie.), along with much that is familiar 
te all, everybody will find something new 


become acquainted, while some extracts 
there are which will be known to nobody, 
ubless by accident. Notes accompanying 
the text, along with judicious geographical 


otices, go to compose a decidedly enter- 


I 


taining volume We cannot make out ex- 





actly why these partic passages from 
these particular writers shculd have been 
selected, but it is easy to see that the 
reasons have been of the kind that usual- 
ly prevail in France, where it never would 
do to allow the youth to suspect that any 
German could combine the characters of 
aman of science and a writer of distinc- 
tion. So that accounts for the omission of 


Goethe Nor will a stric 


y defined pa- 


triotism accord any hearing to Belgians, 


Swiss, Lombards, or Catalans After ap- 
propriating a portion of the volume to for- 
eigners—the English Harvey, Newton, and 
Darwin, the Italian Galileo, the Dutch 


} 


Huygens, the German Kepler, and Leibniz 
‘Copernicus being treated as a Pole, and 
Leibniz being chiefly a writer of French) 

the re 


pretty 


st is given over to eighteen authors 
fairly distributed among the dif- 
ferent provinces of France; but a volume 


at least as good as this might have been 





made up of extracts from strictly French 
scientific wits not here represented Ws 
note an anecdote or two of Sainte-Beuve. 
The mathematician Bertrand reports that 
he always used to insist that the expres- 
sion “Il est de nos amis’’ was bad gram- 
mar. Again: “Sainte-Beuve repoussait avec 


indignation cette maxime cynique que 
beaucoup d’honnétes gens, comme s’ils s¢ 


vantaient d’un devoir accompli, se disent 


fiers de  pratiquer: ‘Il faut toujour 
défendre es amis.’ Aimons nos ami 

partageons leurs chagrins, réjouissons-nou 
de leurs succés, mais ne les défendons que 


quand ils ont raison, ne leur accordons, 
méme en public, que les louanges qu'ils ont 


méritées. La vérité est, comme la justic 


le droit et le profit de tous: a qui, dans 
certains cas, se vante de loublier, il 
serait bien sévére de ne pas pardonner 
if n’est pas tolérable qu'on en fasse un 


mérite.”” That is a morality which needs 


to be combined with delicate judgment 


In volume xix. 
of the series ‘The Philippine Islands—1493- 
1898’ (Cleveland: A. H. Clark Co.) there is 
reproduced in translation a ‘‘Memorial and 
Relation’’ about the Philippines, prepared 
for Philip III. by Hernando de los Rios 
Coronel, long procurator-general of the 
Philippine Islands, and published at Madrid 
in 1621. The second part of the memorial 


—History repeats itself 


“treats of the importance of the Philip- 
pines and of the means for preserving 
them.’” The summary by the author of his 
various theses is worth quoting, both be- 
cause it gives a fair idea of Spain’s various 
aims in conquest, and because it has been 
parodied—quite unconsciously—many times 
since 1898. The reasons assigned for “the 
preservation and increase’ of the islands 
in 1621 were: 

“The first is the increase and extension of the 
holy gospel and the glory and honor of God, 
which is so incumbent upon your Majesty in 
the first place, because your Majesty has in- 
herited from your blessed father and glorious 
and holy seal for spreading 
and extending the holy Catholic faith, by rea 


this piou 





of which your Majesty enjoys the wealth 
of the Indies; in the second place, because it 
is #0 suitable to the greatness of your Majesty's 





to bim with which he will be glad to 


sovereignty and your reputation. For to leave 





this work when begun would be a g it scandal 
before the world, and the occa f 
comment to all its nat ind es; ¥ to 
the heretics, who would say that your M y 
was influenced not by ¢t «lor God 

the preservation of the Indies tt { 
interest, since where you | i 


lowed Christianity to p« 
The second concerns the pe f 


conscience if you should 


islands while possible 
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HORACE WALPOLE'S LETTERS 


lhe Letters of Horace Walpolk Fourth kart 


of Oxford. Chronologically arranged, and 


edited with notes and indies by Mr 

Paget Toynl Vols. IX.-XII. 1774-17s 

Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York 

H. Frowd 

There is an historical, almost a dramat 
unity in volumes IX.-XIi. of Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee’ edition of Wal pole’s le tters, 


which, extending from May 1774, to Ma 


1783, just overlap at the beginning and en 
what every contemporary must have con 
sidered one of the most calamitous, a 

certainly was one of the most gloriou 


periods of English history. Though too fond 
of his ease to be an active patriot, Walpole 


to re mistortunes oOo 


was not indifferent 
his country, and the depression occasioned 
by the national reverses conspires with kin 
dred motives to tinge this section of th 
correspondence with a melancholy not a! 
together unwelcome, as it reveals the heart 
within the apparently frivolous man of 
fashion and connoisseur in elegant trifls 
Among contributory private circumstance: 
may be enumerated advancing years, deci n 
ing health, deaths of friends, constant wo 
ry from the affaira of his lunatic neph 

and criticism and self-criticism for havir 
allowed Chatterton to perish. He a 
no fault on this score, yet evidently wishes 
that it had been otherwise l 
no reason for serious self-reproach—he |! 

acted according to the best light he had; 
but if the light within a man be darkness, 
how great is that darkness! The fault, how- 


ever, was Chatterton’ shose deception r 
colled upon himeeltf Had present 
himself as the author of the Rowley poerr 


he would have had a strong case against hi« 





age if it had refused him recognition, but 
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as their mere discoverer he had prima facie 
no more claim than any other lucky young 
man. 

Walpole’s perspicacity showed him that 
the Rowley poems could not be genuine; 
and this was the real head and front of his 
offending with the numerous party who, ex- 
traordinary as this now appears, believed 
in their authenticity. He was one of those 
interesting persons who move in the van 
of one epoch while they bring up the rear 
of another. It is remarkable that the 
strongest epistolary indication Walpole 
ever gave of his part as a harbinger of 
modern criticism has never appeared in his 
letters until the publication of this edition, 
having hitherto been printed only in Notes 
and Queries for August 6, 1870. It is ina 
letter, dated November 8, 1777, to Robert 
Jephson, a witty satirist and now forgotten 
dramatist, who had consulted Walpole upon 
one of his plays, and to whom Walpole 
addressed his “Three Letters on Tragedy.” 
He here says of Shakspere: 


“Dr. Johnson goes much farther, far be- 
yond truth, and says that that most sublime 
genius never attempted to be sublime with- 
out being bombast,—but indubitably 
Shakespeare is never so superior to all 
mankind as when he is most simple and 
natural. Recollect Constance, Arthur, Ju- 
liet, Desdemona, or Hotspur’s mockeries of 
Glendower. Henry IV.’s image of 
the cabin-boy in a night so rude, and Rich- 
ard II.’s sensibility to his favourite horse 
being pleased with the load of Boling- 
broke—are texts out of the book of nature, 
in comparison of which the works of all 
other writers in every language that I un- 
derstand are to me apocryphal.” 


After this, he may be forgiven for think- 
ing that ‘“‘there are parts of ‘Oroonoko’ 
and “The Fatal Marriage’ worthy a disci- 
ple of Shakespeare,’ and for questioning 


whether Drayton produced five guineas’ 
worth of poetry in the whole of his life. 
Perhaps his appreciation of Shakspere may 
have been stimulated by his dislike of 
Johnson, who appears in the correspond- 
ence as ‘“‘Demogorgon”’ and “Caliban,” and 
is declared to possess neither taste nor 


ear, nor any criterion of judgment but his 
old woman's prejudices, and is most unjustly 
accused of “crying up’’ Blackmore, which 
he never did, and Thomson, which he did 
‘o his honor. Boswell attributes this en- 
mity to Johnson's having, by his own ac- 


knowledgment, deliberately misreported Sir 
Kobert Walpole’s speeches; but no two men 
could have had less in common. It Is in- 


teresting to find him a better judge than 
Johnson, not only of Shakspere, but of a 
«reat author infinitely removed from Shak- 


pere: 


Lo!" he writes on February 18, 1776, im- 


mediately after the publication of the first 
voluines of ‘The Decline and Fall,’ “There 
is just appeared a truly classic work: a 
history, not majestic like Livy, nor com- 


pressed like Tacitus; not stamped with char- 
acter like Clarendon; perhaps not so deep 
as Robertson's Scotland, but a thousand 
degrees above his Oharles; not pointed 
like Voltaire, but as accurate as he is inex- 
act; modest as he is tranchant, and sly as 
Montesquieu without being so recherché,"”’ 


The other great publication of 1776, ‘The 
Wealth of Nations,’ is not mentioned, but 
the author is disrespettfully termed “a 
wight.’"” He was probably obnoxious as the 
friend of Hume, antipathy to whom was 
perhaps the only feeling that Walpole 
shared with Johnson. Walpole’s prefer- 
ence of Robertson’s ‘Scotland’ to his 
‘Charles V.’ will not command general as- 





sent. He seems, indeed, to have underrat- 
ed Robertson, and to have discouraged the 
latter’s design of writing the history of 
William III. and Anne, which he thought a 
subject for Watson, the now forgotten his- 
torian of Philip the Second. 

Admiration for William the Third is an 
excellent token of a good English patriot, 
and should have appeased Macaulay, who 
has painted Walpole, as was his wont with 
striking characters, as a painter paints a 
dragon, with more regard for effect than 
for veracity. Walpole’s observations on 
the ambiguous conduct of Marlborough and 
Godolphin display much good sense, but 
he seems to be under the impression that 
James the Second lived till after the ac- 
cession of Anne. _His enthusiasm for Wil- 
liam, whose history even so eminent an 
historian as Robertson was not, in his view, 
eminent enough to write, reveals the ap- 
parent fop and curiosity hunter in the else 
unsuspected character of a hero-worship- 
per; and prominent amid the incessant 
complaints of his own country is one of her 
inability to produce a hero, which, indeed, 
she shares with the rest of the civilized 
world. 


“Though we have parts, we have no wis- 
dom. Orators we have, I believe, superior 
to the most boasted of antiquity, but we 
have no policician. Can either the Gov- 
ernment or the Opposition boast of a single 
man who is fit to govern a whole country, 
much less to restore one? It is my opinion 
that Europe itself is worn out. Has one 
great general or admiral risen out of this 
extensive war?” 


Rodney, it must be remembered, had not 
then (1780) been revealed as the conqueror 
of De Grasse, nor had Heathfield defended 
Gibraltar. The attitude of England on the 
latter occasion extorts a burst of admira- 
tion from the veteran frondeur: ‘There is 
something sublime in this little island, 
beset with foes, calmly dispatching its 
own safeguard to maintain such a distant 
possession.’’ Nothing is more remarkable 
throughout the whole current of Walpole’s 
criticism than its restriction to a purely 
aristocratic circle, whether as regards its 
objects or its audience. King and Com- 
mons are equally out of it. Though it must 
have been well known that George’ the 
Third’s obstinacy was at the bottom of the 
whole calamity, he is seldom mentioned 
and never attacked; nor is there any hint 
of an appeal from the representatives of 
the pocket boroughs to the general sense 
of the people. There can be no doubt that 
if there had been a fair representation of 
public feeling in Parliament, the war would 
have been stopped upon the first appear- 
ance of a hostile foreign coalition. 

Twenty-three of the letters now pub- 
lished are entirely new, including five in 
French to Madame du Deffand—poor salvage 
from a much more exiensive collection. 
The others were recovered and destroyed 
by Walpole himself, whose conscience prob- 
ably smote him for his bad French. We 
hear from himself of an equally regrettable 
loss: “On Mr. Chute’s death his executor 
sent me a bundle of letters he had kept 
of mine for above thirty years. I took the 
trouble to read them over, and I bless my 
stars that they were as silly insipid things 
as ever I don’t desire to see again.”” He 
must have destroyed them, for the two or 
three letters to Chute that exist in his cor- 
respondence belong to a much later period. 
The loss of both the Du Deffand and the 





Chute letters is deplorable for his own sake, 
since his sincere affection for both corre- 
spondents would have aided to redeem 
him from the imputation of heartlessness. 
His letter to Mann of May 27, 1776, on 
the death of Chute, is a model of expres- 
sion of manly sorrow, and one sentence 
perhaps suggests why we have no more like 
it: “Don’t wonder I pour out my heart 
to you; you knew him, and know how faith- 
fully true all I say of him.”’ 

It is superfluous to repeat how eminent- 
ly Mrs. Toynbee’s edition of Walpole over- 
tops all others. To render it supremely 
enduring it needs but one addition, which 
we trust may be supplied—a companion 
volume of annotations, not bulky, but suf- 
ficiently copious to preclude the necessity 
for exploring recondite regions of litera- 
ture in quest of information which ought to 
be at hand, and to entitle the possessor to 
proclaim Omnia mea mecum porto. We should 
gladly learn, for instance, without a hunt 
in the biographical dictionary, what caused 
serious and, as it would appear, ground- 
less charges of embezzlement against Sir 
William Chambers, the architect of Somer- 
set House; and what Governor of Barbados 
got into what scrape, and whether he got 
out of it. Much piquancy would be added 
to the mention of “the Archbishopen of 
Canterbury” playing whist with Walpole and 
Gibbon, were we reminded of the disgrace 
into which this lady’s Sunday card parties 
brought her amiable husband with George 
the Third. In a postscript to the letter of 
April 8, 1776, Walpole confesses an error 
which, so far as can be judged from the 
letter itself, he does not seem to have 
committed. The error, nevertheless, is 
there, conveyed in the words “as if to 
avenge his namesake,”’ for the interpreta- 
tion of which the modern reader must re- 
sort to Gray’s correspondence, if only he 
knows the way. One assertion of Walpole’s 
invites inquiry, his claim to be able to fix 
the date of the first cultivation of the pine- 
apple in England by his possession of a 
picture representing the royal gardener, 
Rose, presenting one to Charles the Sec- 
ond. This is particularly interesting, for 
Beckmann, in his ‘History of Inventions,’ 
produces no authentic instance till near 
the end of the century. But is the precise 
date of the picture known? And how is the 
priority of this pineapple above all other 
pineapples established? There is a curious 
testimony that the pineapple, if not grown, 
was known in England as early as 1663 in an 
epitaph of that date upon a young lady in 
the parish church of Fowey, Cornwall, 
where the perfume of her virtues is al- 
leged to have fully rivalled the fragrance 
of a pineapple. 

Mrs. Toynbee’s too chary annotation is al- 
ways pertinent. We have noticed but one 
apparent, and, perhaps, only apparent, er- 
ror, the seeming implication (on p. 344 of 
Vol, IX.) that John Townley translated but 
one canto of Hudibras into French, whereas, 
in fact, he translated the entire poem. 

These volumes are as interesting as their 
predecessors in point of illustration. Wide, 
indeed, is the interval between Angelica 
Kauffmann’s propriety and Dance’s eccen- 
tricity in their representations of Walpole, 
though evidently depicting the same person. 
Lawrence's sketch is interesting as an early 
example of his manner, but shows, we fear, 
that flattery was innate in him. Of the 
other portraits the most striking are the 
resolute though not highly intellectual coun- 
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tenance of Clive, and the uncomplimentary 
delineation of Lord North, which illustrates 
the truth and fallacy of painting, allowing 
him no vestige of the statesman, which he 
was not, but not any, either, of the man of 
wit and sense, which he was. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK SUB- 
JECTS. 


x 


Harrard Lectures on Greek Subjects. By 8. 
H. Butcher. The Macmillan Co. 


The late Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh has published little. 
He is known to every schoolboy as the col- 
laborator of Mr. Lang in the best English 
prose translation of the ‘Odyssey,’ and no 
student of the ‘Poetics’ is unfamiliar with 
his translation and interpretation of Aris- 
totle’s critical principles. But his best- 
known work is probably a volume of essays 
on ‘Some Aspects of the Greek Genius.’ The 
six lectures before us, delivered at Har- 
vard last April as the Lane Lectures, are 
very similar in their tone and general tend- 
ency to those earlier essays. 

The first is devoted to a comparison of 
the political and religious ideals of Greece 
and Israel, a study of the profoundly dif- 
ferent temperaments and points of view of 
the Hellene and the Hebrew, about which 
there is always something more to be said. 

“He hath set Eternity in their hearts: 
so we might sum up the spirit of Israel. 
But the Jewish ideal simplified life by leav- 
ing half of it untouched. It remained for 
Greece to make the earth a home, ordered 
and well equipped for the race, if not in- 
deed for the individual. Hebraism 
and Hellenism stand out distinct, the one 
in all the intensity of its religious life, the 
other in the wealth and diversity of its see- 
ular gifts and graces, 

Thus the sharp contrasts of the sculptor’s plan 

Showed the two primal paths our race has trod; 

Hellas the nurse of man complete as man, 

Judwa pregnant with the living God."’ 

Professor Butcher makes a detailed com- 
parison of Prometheus and Job, not so 
much in the spirit of the literary critie as 
with the aim of setting forth clearly the 
problems that confronted these two revolt- 
ed beings. The essential difference lay, of 
course, in the Greek and Hebrew concep- 
tion of the two deities whom their subjects 
had defied. The Hebrew God is both strong 
and good. Zeus is only strong. One could 
wish that the purely literary parallels of 
Greek and Hebrew literature had been more 
interesting to Mr. Butcher. We have often 
wondered why some classical scholar has 
not taken up the challenge that was of- 
fered by Chateaubriand in ‘Le Génie du 
Christianisme.’ He devoted some pages of 
this work to a comparison of Homer and 
the Bible, which he regarded as typifying 
the opposed endowments of the two races 
The parallel was by no means to the ad- 
vantage of Homer, as was, of course, to be 
expected from one who wrote with the defi 
nite aim of proving the inferiority of all 
things pagan. Chateaubriand compares the 
Sinister omens seen by the second sight of 
Theoclymenus among the suitors of Pens 
lope—the shroud of misc that rose about 
them and the walls that dripped with blood 

with the vision of Eliphaz in Job, “when 
deep sleep falletb on men. . . . Then a 
spirit passed before my face; the hair of 
my flesh stood up. It stood still, but I 
could not discern the form thereof, 
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is that a synthetic mind like his should 
handle these larger questions of classical 
scholarship. He proves not only that one 
can be extremely accurate and scholarly 
without being minute, but also that the 
minute scholars whom only specialists read 
are justified of their existence, and brought 
into touch with a larger world of readers, 
when a humanist gathers up the finespun 
disconnected threads of their theorles and 
weaves them into a texture that will wash 
and wear, and is yet decorative enough. 


TWO NOVELS. 


Dear Fatherland. By Ex-Lieut. Bilse. John 
Lane. 

Walter Pieterse: A Story of Holland. By 
Multatuli (Rdward Douwes’ Dekker); 
Translated by Hubert Evans, Ph.D. Fride- 
rici & Gareis. 

‘Dear Fatherland’ attracts attention first 
of all because the author was court-mar- 
tialled and imprisoned for his former nov- 
el, ‘Life in a Garrison Town.’ Its revela- 
tions of army matters were too much for 
the German authorities. The present book 
is also a story of the army, and we should 
suppose might have secured for its author 
a court-martial, had the earlier one failed 
to do so. It pictures unmercifully a world 
of iniquity. Cruelty, dissipation, immoral- 
ity, and flagrant injustice are the rule of 
German military life, as the author shows 
it. The difficulty of living within his means 
is the beginning of Benno Koehler’s trou- 
bles, and his way descends through dark- 
ness and degradation to a bitter end. The 
only officers who are actuated by either 
reason or principle are Preusse, who falls 
a victim to the anger of a drunken dragoon, 
and Schill, who, although he is on the eve 
of promotion, sends in his papers, and re- 
tires in deep disgust to a civilian career. 
The conversations of these men, their views 
on military matters, and their real love 
of the Fatherland supply the meat of the 
imatter--the actual argument, which is per- 
haps made more effective by putting it into 
an utterly depressing story. But it is a 
hideous picture, and it must be admitted, 
even by the author, that many of the 
predicamenits of his characters are such as 
befall all who are weak or worse, and that 
they need not be foisted upon their pro- 
fession, be that what it may. Patriotism, 
irom a point of wide vision, has no doubt 
inspired the book. Room hag been found in 
it for all opinions, from bitter and justified 
haute to a shadowy hopefulness. In fact, 
this is a novel in which the chief interest 
aud the strongest conviction are found less 
jn the story than in the talk. From Schill 
and Preusse one may learn. From others 
we hear this: Grube, about to destroy in 
hils wrath the portrait of the Emperor, says 
gloomily “I wrote to him just what had 
happened to us from prison, and also begged 
for a reduction of the sentence, and do 
you know what they answered me? That 
he would not.” To him in reply says his 
comrade Weidner: ‘Don't believe it, Ernst. 
1 tell you again he knows nothing about it 

they tell him nothing; they tell him what 
is nice and pretty, but what is bad they 
keep to themselves, because it is their 
own fault that it is go. He means 
to be good to all of us, and therefore | 
hold him dear—Hang up the picture!’ 

‘Walter Pieterse,’ according to its au- 





thor, is “the story of one who in his youth 
was in love with a sawmill, and had to en- 
dure this torture for a long time.” Mr. 
Chesterton has observed that if a poet 
“suddenly fell in love with the buffers of a 
railway train, it would take him consider- 
ably more time than his allotted threescore 
years and ten to communicate his feelings.” 
No one need be surprised, then, to find that 
this Dutch story was originally published 
in a seven-volume work, ‘‘sandwiched in 
between miscellaneous’ sketches, essays, 
and treatises.’’ It has been sifted out from 
its surroundings, and its first part is given 
in the present volume, bringing the young 
hero up into his teens. Dekker, the au- 
thor, was born in 1820, and died in 1887. 
His first work, written under the signature 
of “Multatuli’ (in reference to his Govern- 
ment’s ill-treatment of him), brought him 
instant fame. It was an appeal to the peo- 
ple from the Government which flouted him 
and thwarted his plans for improving the 
condition of the Javanese, made familiar 
to him by his position in the colonial ser- 
vice. By an English critic Dekker has 
been called the Heine of Holland, and by 
Anatole France the Voltaire of the Nether- 
lands, 

Walter Pieterse is a little boy of a poetic 
temperament, born into a family unspeak- 
ably dense and vulgar—into a community 
hardly less so. His story is immensely de- 
tailed and told in a bygone style of confi- 
dentialness, but a style highly animated and 
frequently witty. It is easy to see how 
the book might have appealed to Dutch 
contemporary readers as a protest against 
Philistinism and stupidity of all sorts in 
matters social, educational, and religious. 
It is a lively satire on a very dull state of 
things, and must have been as sensational 
to the society it caricatured as ‘Nicholas 
Nickleby’ was to the English schoolmaster. 
The public has become so accustomed to 
diatribes on the narrowness of the social 
system as seen through childish eyes that 
there is little now to impress one as origi- 
nal in the scheme. A raw, coarse world, 
made up of the middle and lower classes in 
Amsterdam a few generations ago, supplies 
a strong color for background to the small 
boy's romance reading and domestic knight- 
errantry. But Dekker’s medium, for all its 
brilliancy, is farce, and farces are poor 
travellers. If the story possesses a pro- 
found interest to-day it must be for Hol- 
land, hardly for a public which requires a 
translator. Its visible contortions over 
conditions either bygone or incredibly crude 
we should expect to have slender hold on 
English readers, as slender as have at pres- 
ent the Charlotte and Werther style of 
love story or the Byronic hero. The trans- 
lator, though a Ph.D., affronts style and 
even grammar at moments. Dekker’s own 
manner is colloquial and keen, the Heine 
quality coming out in sentences like this: 
“After the houses had been covered with 
slate, it was thought that there was too 
much danger of fire in firecrackers, but on 
that evening, when the houses still had 
thatch roofs, the dangerous pleasure of 
Amsterdam youth was unrestrained.” 


The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce. 
New edition. Macmillan. 1904. 


It is doubtless true, as the late Profes- 
sor Freeman remarked, that “the greatest 





of all witnesses to the unity of history is 
the long-abiding drama of the Eastern pow- 
er of Rome.”’ The history of that Eastern 
empire is, indeed, a drama, and a prodi- 
giously effective one—a drama which goes 
far toward helping the student to realize 
that essential kinship between history and 
poetry which the ancients were fond of 
pointing out. Above all things, it is a drama 
of vital existence. The Holy Roman Empire 
of the West is, on the other hand, no real- 
ly tragic figure, but rather an elusive 
wraith that seems to belong in a world of 
romance, far distant from the actual abodes 
of men; and yet she drifts alluringly 
through the complex of hard knocks and 
soiled politics, tangling the threads of di- 
plomacy, casting a glamour over the rude 
and solid outlines of national movements, 
and helping to make poetry (though it be 
not tragic) also out of this history of the 
growth of the Germanic power in Europe. 
How could she be anything but a ghost? 
What possible reality of imperial existence 
was left in the ancient city when a King 
of the Franks assumed the Roman diadem, 
and Italy, so far as it was imperial, be- 
came a mere appendix to a German realm? 
So the shade plays Una; and Charlemagne— 
that other creature of romance who sup- 
plants in our imagination the plain Charles 
of the historian—takes the part of Tris- 
tram. And for centuries after Charlemagne 
fell into dust, sitting there in his chair of 
empire in the deep vault of Aachen, the 
wan Una, ever frailer and more ethereal as 
time grew old, played her elfin part in the 
life of growing and decaying nations, till, 
almost a full century ago, the sceptre-wand 
of another would-be Charlemagne contemp- 
tuously dissolved the spell, and the feeble 
ghost paled away into nothingness. 

The Holy Roman Empire, said Voltaire, 
is neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. 
But ghosts walk, for all Voltaire’s skepti- 
cism, and to some people it is given to see 
them, even in the full daylight of Mr. 
Bryce’s famous and brilliant sketch. His 
story of that shadowy power was first pub- 
lished forty years ago (eheu fugaces!), and 
now appears, after various intermediate 
editions, in a revised form that scorns nu- 
merical sequence. The identity of the book 
is by no means lost in the revision, for the 
changes have not been such as to alter the 
general mode of treatment, nor to increase 
the size of the work beyond the limits of a 
single volume. A full and very useful 
chronological table of important events, to- 
gether with three maps, makes the tale 
easier to follow. Two new chapters have 
been added, one on the Eastern Empire, and 
another on “the constitution of the new 
German Empire, and the forces which have 
given it strength and cohesion.’ Certain 
other important events have been more ful- 
ly or precisely described, and a comparison 
of several chapters in their revised form 
with the same passages in the latest edition 
other than this which we have at hand (the 
eighth), shows a very considerable number 
of small but significant changes in phrase- 
ology, mainly in the interests of accuracy 
and of accord with the recent progress of 
the study of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Bryce’s history has now lived long 
enough to delight and instruct three gener- 
ations of speaking men, and there seems 
to be no reason for supposing that that 
number may not be many times multi- 
plied, 
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Introductory History of England. By C. R. 
L. Fletcher. E, P. Dutton & Co. 1904. 


Mr. Fletcher’s point of departure is the 
complaint made by “certain uncompli- 
mentary young gentlemen” that history is 
intolerably dull. This view recalls, of 
course, the saying of the mouse who, dur 
ing the adventures of Alice in Wonder 
land, alludes to the history of the Norman 
Conquest as the driest thing he knows. Mr. 
Fletcher’s opinion is “that English History 
should be an inheritance of childhood; that 
its. legends and its romance should grow 
into our thoughts from very early years, 
and should expand themselves with the ex 
pansion of our minds; that we should fee’ 
History and dream of it rather than learn 
it as a lesson.’ Following this profession 
of faith, there is a bit of pedagogical the- 
ory regarding the place of history in the 
school curriculum which we shall not stop 
to discuss. Mr. Fletcher’s avowed object is 
to avoid intolerable dulness, even when 
discoursing of the Norman Conquest; and 
without further delay we may as well state 
that he has succeeded. ‘The Celt seems 
always quite ready to mingle with inferior 
races; it is only with superior races that 
he entertains even occasionally at the pres- 
ent day an objection to amalgamate; and 
yet this cannot be attributed to his hu- 
mility, which is by no means his strong 
point.” A writer who is willing to adopt 
this strain cannot fail to catch the atten- 
tion of his readers. Whether he always 
gives them sound doctrine is another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Fletcher’s book is “introductory’”’ 
in a double sense. Besides being intended 
for boys, it stops at the beginning of the 
Tudor period. In style, it is explanatory, 
and the author is enabled, by excising a 
large number of subjects, to treat those 
that remain with tolerable fulness of 4d: 
tail. The nature of the protest here made 
against dulness can be appreciated only by 
those who have examined with some care 
the text-books used in English schools. Mr. 
Fletcher is a fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and most of his readers will hav« 
been nurtured on the works of Ransome, 
Oman, and Airy. These books are all writ- 
ten by scholars, and have merits of a cer- 
tain kind; but how the fourth, fifth, or 
sixth-form boy can wade through such a 
mass of facts as is presented in them, we 
have long been at a loss to understand. Mr. 
Fletcher has a facile pen, and infuses much 
ozone into his pages. Without professin 
to be a deep student of records, he hi: 
,been a pupil of Bishop Stubbs, and learn- 
ed from Professor Maitland the superior 
claims of the large-hide theory. The dry 
as-dust critic might pick holes in som: 
of his statements, but, where the aim i 
more to enliven than to record, one must 
not. be too exacting. ‘Westward the 
course of empire takes its way’ could 
hardly have been written by a poet ‘‘who 
wished to pay a compliment to the United 
States of America,’”’ since Berkeley died in 
1753. Constantine was not born at York, 
4s is.stated on page 22 and reiterated on 
page 24. Theodore of Tarsus was not Arch- 


‘bishop of Canterbury from 669 to 700. Phil- 


ip the Fair did not “terrify the cardinals 
into electing one of his own creatures as 
Pope.”’ These will serve as typical slips, 
though a good many might be cited. But 
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Mr. Fletcher has a grasp of essentials, and 
some lapses may well be condoned in the 
case of one whose light touch really does 
lend interest to the mediwval history of 
England. 


The Principles of Relief. By Edward T 

Devine. Macmillan. 1904. 

The title of this book is ambiguous. Re- 
lief is a word of many meanings. It per- 
haps includes the idea of humanity in its 
connotation; but until we know what men 
are to be relieved, and-who are to receive 
relief, we cannot formulate its principles. 
The author occasionally uses the term 
“charitable relief,” but it is with reluc- 
tance. Charity is obsolete. “The idea 
of charity, attractive and inspiring at one 
stage of social development, becomes in 
time obnoxious, and, as a permanent ele- 
ment in the relation between classes, it be- 
comes an anomaly.”’ Apparently Mr. De- 
vine has'chiefly in mind relief by the com- 
munity, or society; which implies govern- 
mental agency. Yet he has little to say of 
this method of relief,-and- hig maxims 
usually imply that aid is to Ye"given sy8- 
tematically to the needy through organized 
charity. From this it would seem that 
charity is, after all, not superseded, and 
that it is the poor who are to be relieved. 
although paupers: are not reckoned among 
the pocr, nor is alms-giving considered as 
relief. On the whole, it seems correct to 
say that only those temporarily and not 
chronically unable to support themselves 
come within the purview of. this treatise. 

To discover the principles of relief in this 
sense, we must assume a “standard of liv- 
ing.’”” In the city. of New York this stan- 
dard corresponds roughly with an income of 
$600 a year for a family of five persons. 
Under normal conditions, this income may 
be regarded as steady; but when men are 
thrown out of work, or lose their health, or 
die, the family may find itself unable to 
maintain the standard. In many cases 
there are savings or insurance funds to fall 
back on; but when these are exhausted, re- 
lief from some quarter must come. Neigh- 
bors, friends, relatives, and employers do 
much, and often all that is required. There 
is a remnant, however, consisting of really 
deserving people, widows and orphans 
largely, who can often be brought to a self- 
supporting condition by a little judicious 
aid. Unfortunately, the fact that the aid 
must be judicious in order not to be mis- 
chievous, renders it almost hopeless to try 
to formulate principles of relief. Every 
case must be carefully studied, and dealt 
with according to its own circumstances. 
The quantity of relief to be given, its qual- 
ity, and its duration, can be determined 
only by experts. The amateur philanthro- 
pist may be as destructive of*character as 
the amateur physician is of health. Yet 
many persons who would not venture to 
dose the rich with drugs of ‘the effect of 
which they.are ignorant, will give money 
to the poor without regard to consequences. 

The difficulty d6t” establishing principles 
of action when action must be largely dis- 
cretionary, is illustrated by Mr. Devine’s 
attempts to show that charitable rélief docs 
not affect the rate of wages. We must not, 
he tells us, adopt the practice of the old 
English poor law and allow employers to 
get the benefit of ufderpaid labor. “We are 


not to encourage, directly or indirectly, the 


’ 


payment of wages below th: 


supporting standard This is well-mean 
advice, but it does not enlarge our wisdom 
Assuming, as we must, that there will al 
ways be many persons whose income is not 
equal to the standard, we wish to know 
how we can increase this income by dona 
tions withcut drawing on the fund from 
which any increase in wages must be pro 
vided In other words, if the vast sums 
now expended in relief of many kinds wer« 
paid out as increased wages, would there 
be fewer poor and less suffering, or more 

This book does not throw much light on 
these fundamental! problems, but it contains 
many practical maxims. Disease should 
be prevented by the coéperation of the med- 
ical profession with social workers, and 
tenement houses should be improved. Four 
of the most important causes of need ar 
family desertion, intemperance, industrial 
displacement, and immigration; and the 
most approved methods of action in these 
cases are described. The examples of the 
treatment of specific instances are very in 
teresting, showing what long and compli 
cated problems are implied in the short and 
simple annals of the poor. Under the title 
‘Relief in Disasters,’’ we have brief ac 
counts of what was done ai the time of the 
Chicago fire, the Johnstown flood, the Balti 
more fire, the Slocum disaster, etc. While 
Mr. Devine’s statement of principles is not 
very lucid, his practical suggestions are in 
structive, and his book will interest every 
one who is concerned to lessen that great 
mass of suffering which exists only because 
the wisdom of men is not equal to thelr 
benevolence. 


The True Henry Clay. By Joseph M. Rogers. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1904 
Pp. 388. 

Mr. Rogers gives us a very lifelike pic 
ture of Henry Clay the man Here is 
properly neither history nor biography, but 
a series of essays, sketches for the most 
part, in which snapshots are taken of Clay 
from different points of view. In separate 
chapters we are invited to look at Clay the 
speaker, Clay the duellist, Clay the com 
promiser, Again, it is as a member of the 
“triumvirate,” or as engaged in Senatorial 
colloquies, that he is held up for our in 
spection. Back and forth from youth to 
old age, from old age to youth, we are taken 
repeatedly, until all sense of chronology, of 
history, of growth and development is ut- 
terly lost. Nevertheless, out of this con 
fusion—-seemingly worse confounded by 
irrelevant anecdote, questionable jest, un 
profitable analogy--there does somehow 
emerge a live man. Mr. Rogers is fair- 
minded in that he does not scruple to lay 
bare the weaknesses as well as the strength 
of his hero. Nor has he any race or sec 
tional prejudices to air. But excessiv: 
preoccupation with the one figure makes 
the author unheedful of the intportance of 
others. Lack of a sense of proportion, a 
feeble grasp of the subject as a whole, con 
stitute, indeed, his chief faults. The man 
Clay he sees and comprehends 

Of positive errors there are, so far as 
we have noticed, comparatively few. Clay's 
influence at Ghent is clearly overesti- 
mated. Mr. Rogers maintains that Clay 
was not a “trimmer,” but has considerable 
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own aad read Grigzs' * Moral Education.’ And the wise parent who cannot have both books will choose 
the latter because of its more immediate availability in child training and its saneness and informed 
conservatism,’’—Tne Cuurcn STaNnDARD (Philadelphia). 





352 pp., including full bibliography and index; 544x714, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net; postage 12c- 


Send for circulars of this and other works by the same author. 


B. W. HVEBSCH, Publisher, 150 Nassau st., New York 
LUTION, a6 
“MS, 
‘\y, W* -DEVOLUTION 


PRES, ROOSEVELT will devote the next four 
years to solving the Economic Problems presented 
in this Masterly Study of Government as resting on 
the “UNALIENABLE RIGHTS” of Man. 
TOPICS: National Growth and Decay; A 
True Republic; Ownership of Public Utili- 
ties; Trusts; Home Rule; Suffrage; The 
Police System: Rights of Property and 
Rights of Man; Army and Navy; Our 
Financial System, etc, Clo: $1.50 postpaid. 


Tuesk Books rrom Hazen’s List ARE SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED: 


The Wonderful Story of Old. By E, 

8. Exim. 58 Full page Eagravings. $1.50 
At the Ede of the Yellow Sky. fy 

G A. Jamison. Romance of the Plains, 1.00 
A Trolley Honeymoon. By ©. W. Lu- 

cas. From Del, to Me, 53 Pictures... 1.00 
The Wrong Way. By Rosertr Exvuiorr. 

A Dramatic Novel of Divoree........++ 1.00 


Sword Play for Actors, Artists and 
Authors. By F. G. BLAKESLEE 

Sue Terry. A Delightful Story of Love 
and Ambition. By MarGaret Ryan... 

A Key to Wall Street’s Mysteries 
and Methods. By H. M. Winttams.. 

Jehovah and Lucifer. The World's 
Story of the Triumph of Good 


THE M. W. HAZEN CO., 27 Thames Street, New York 








SHAKESPEARE 


irst Folio Edition. 

Edited by Porter-Clarke, Printed by DeVinne 

VOLUMES NOW READY—“Midsommer Night's 
Dreame,” “Love's Labour's Lost,” “Comedie of Errore,’ 
‘Merchant of Venice,” “Macbeth,” “Julius Cesar” 
(*Hamlet” in March, other i to follow). Price, tn 
cloth, 50 cents net; limp leather, 75 cents net; postage, 
5 cents. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 





STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bront#, Bulwer, Sartate. Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, De Foe, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, 
Guizot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, 
Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, Shakespeare, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 


Send for Descriptive Bovklet, 
THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO. New York 


i 





Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Lats School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIGELOW, 


ROCK RIDCE HALL: 
A School for Boys. Location high ana dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A newgymnasium with swim- 
ming pool. Strong teachers. karnest boys. Fits for 
College, Scientific School and business. Illustrated 
pamphiet sent free. 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. : 


EDGEWORTH ®qrtisg ovide 

; School for Girls. 

122 and 124 West Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md 
tin reopen September 29, 1904. 

Mra. H. P. LeFevre, Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Principals. 


Mrs. L, Chapman and Miss Jones, 
Successors to Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


irculars address Miss C. 8, JoNEs, 
mrbetins : Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 














School Agencies. 
WE FISK TEACHERS" AGENCIES 


Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 
155 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bidg., Minneapolis; 
533% Cooper Bldg., Denver; 80 Third St., Portland; 203 
Mich. Bivd., Chicago; 325 Stimson Block, Los Angeles; 
Hyde Block, Spokane: 420 Parrot Bldg., San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools 

of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining —— 





ARLAN P. FRENOM, Proprietor. 





CHERMERHORN. Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 

Tel. 6129 18th. 
Joun C. ROCKWELL, Mgr., 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. C. 





. Teachers, ete. 


4 GRADUATE OF THE MASSA- 

chusetts Institute of Technology and Ph.D. of 
the Johns Hopkins University, desires to hear of a 
position for teaching. For the past five years an in- 
structor fn chemistry in the medical school of one of 
the large eastern universities, during the last three of 
which he has acted as substitute in most of the class 
work of the professor and had charge of the laboratory 
courses in chemistry. Has had also wide experience in 
sanitary chemistry, especially in positions of responsi- 
bility in the chemical and. biglogical examination of 
water supplies. Address ‘S. F.,’’ caré of the Watton. 





RIVATE TUTORING in New York. 
—Harvard A.M., seven years’ experience in college 
reparatory work, prepares boys for school or college. 
on temporarily absent from school prevented from 
falling behind in their studies. For terms, references, 
etc., apply D. K., the Nation. 


COTTACE FOR SALE 
At North Spring Lake, Monmouth Co., N, J. 


Furnished, 13 rooms, electric light and modern con- 
veniences, on lot 150x100 ft. Apply to S. L. JOHN- 
SON, 32 E. Preston St., Baltimore. 














Financial. — 


Investments. 


We offer a 
selected list of HIGH 
GRADE BONDS and guar- 
anteed STOCKS paying from 3 
to 5%. The securities. are 
on hand for immedi- 
ate delivery. 








Lista and full particulars upon application. 


Redmond & Co., 
BANKERS, 


607 Chestnut St., 4¢ Wall Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK 





We buy and sell bills of exchanges and 

LETTERS make Cable transfers of:money on urope, 

OF Australia, and South Africa; also make col- 

lections and issue Commercial and Travel- 

CREDIT does’, Ogpdite available in all parte of the 
International Cheques, Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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MIRABEAV 


AND 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By HON. CHARLES F. WARWICK 


A historical study of one of the most in 
teresting periods in history. He sketches 
Mirabeau in his ancestry, younger days, and 
manhood, dwelling upon his education and 
social, intellectual, and moral qualities, and 
on his relations to the figures of his day. 


Illustrated, 8vo. Cloth, $2.50, net 
Postage 13 cents extra 


YOUNG JAPAN 


By JAMES A. B. SCHERER, LL.D. 


The new volume, which is uniform in 
style and binding with ‘‘Japan To-day,’’ 
takes up the story of Japan’s rise to a power 
of the first magnitude. Writt n in a clear 
and graphic style and profusely illustrated. 


Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, net 
Postage 11 cents extra 





DIPLOMATIC 
MYSTERIES 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


The author, who has spent considerable 
time at European capitals, tells how the plot 
was hatched which ended in the death of 
President Faure of France; how the Sultan 
of Turkey has spread a great net of secret 
agents over Europe; the secret causes of the 
present war between Russia and Japan, and 
many other ‘‘inside stories’’ of European 
diplomacy. 

Illustrated 
1i2mo, Cloth, $1.50, net 
Postage 12 cents extra 


BIGELOW’S 
LIFE OF FRANKLIN 


By HON. JOHN BIGELOW 


A new edition, enriched with the fresh ma- 
terial gathered since the previous publica- 
tion. 

Three vols. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, gilt top, rough edges. In box, 
$6.00. 





MONTAIGNE 


By EDWARD DOWDEN 


This volume brilliantly inaugurates ‘‘The 
French Men of Letters Series,’’ edited 
Alexander Jessup, Litt.D., to which M. 
Brunetiere, President of the French Academy 
will contribute a volume on Balzac, the other 
volumes to be written by men of equal stand- 
ing. 


Frontispiece. 
1amo. Cloth, $i.s0, net 
Postage 12 cents extra 


AMERICAN 
THUMB-PRINTS 


By MISS KATE STEPHENS 
The choice of Miss Stephens’s thoughttul 
studies of American character and _ instit 
tions. 
fame. Cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $1.50 
net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


CAMBRIDGE 
SKETCHES 


By FRANK P. STEARNS 
The studies refer to the most famous centre 
of scholarship in this country. 
Iilustrated. tamo. Cloth, gfit top, rough 
edges, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents extra. 





Publishers 


(Write for our Spring Announcement Booklet.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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The Personality of God 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Drink Problem 
in Modern Life 





(Editor of The Outlook) 


A age commotion has recently been caused by a sermon preach- 
ed by Dr. Abbott before the students of Harvard, in which he gives his- 
definition of God. The utterance has calied forth the widest discussion 
not only among ministers and theological papers, but alsoin the secular 


press, The appearance of this ‘authorized version” will be hailed with | 


interest. 


What Js Worth While Series. 
mail, 35 cents. 


The Tragedie of Hamlet 


First Folio Edition 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
HELEN A. CLARKE 


The original reading of Shakespeare's play is here restored in a pop- 
ular text for the first time. The book is a veritable pocket variorum. 


‘* Will hold a place by itself among all the reprints of Shakespeare,” 
--The Outlook. 


‘**T have taken it to my heart at once, and every votary of the great- 
est English books must do the same,”—Z. C. Stedman. 

Type and presswork by De Vinne. Cloth, 50 cents; limp 
leather, 75 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 


12mo, 30 cents net. By 


By HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., 
(Bishop of New York) 


teenage) 200 on ggon problem has confronted our law makers and 
reformers during recent years than the regulation of the saloon, 


| Among noteworthy men who have advocated new methods, Bishop Pot- 


ter has attracted foremost attention, anda frank discussion of the 


| issue from his pen is therefore of timely value 


What Ts Sertés. 12mo, 30 cents net. By 


mail, 35 cents. 


The Minister as Prophet 


By CHARLES E. JEFFFRSON, D.D. 


(Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y.) 


Worth While 


‘*Dr. Charles E. Jefferson's books get read. Not only individuals 
find them out and buy them, but his ‘ Things Fundamental’ is now one 
of the required books of the reading course of Methodist preachers in 


| this country for the coming year, and his book, ‘ Quiet Hints to Grow 


ing Preachers,’ has been sent forth to every Presbyterian preacher in 
the land by the evangelistic committee of that denomifation, 
The Congreqationaliat, 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, 90 cents net. By mail, $1.00. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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A witty, keen and incisive arraign- 
ment of William Il. of Germany. 
M. de Noussanne has the French 
capacity for picturesque presenta- 
tion, and his book is a brilliant 
commentary on a brilliant man, 


The Kaiser 


as He Is 
or the Real William II. 


By HENRI DE NOUSSANNE. Translated by 
WALTER LITTLEFIELD. 


I2mo. $1.25 net (by mail $1.55.) 


‘Entertaining, occasionally amazing, al- 
ways suggestive.’’"—Hvening Mail. 


“An entertaining book.’'—Hvening Post. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, hn Far aol 


JUST ISSUED 


The Republic of Chile 


Its GrowTH, Resourogs, AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 
WITH 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 
By MARIE ROBINSON WRIGHT 
Author of Picturesque Mexico, The New Brazil, ete. 
Price 810,00 net 


GEORGE BARRIE & SONS, Publishers 
Handy Volume Classics 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 

vols., pocket size. List prices, cloth 35c. per vol., 

Ump leather 75c. per vol. (Special prices to schools 
colleges.) 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


DAILY CHEER 358K 


By M. Allette Ayer. 
Postpaid, $1.10. 

Bend for our FRE Book List. 

Lothrop.Lee & Shepard Co. Boston 


Chronicles of a Ploneer School 


THRE LITOHFIBLD FEMALE en ot ag 
LITCHFIELD, OONN., 1792-1833, compiled 

































EMILY NOYES VANDERPOEL. edited  * BLaga. 
BETH ©. BARNBY BUEL, A.B. aco? 64 
lates, $3.50, and expressa 


f° we M. 
ICHARDSON, 215 West 57th St., "he York City. 





BOOK Designs furnished and book marks 
printed on Japan vellum, Send two- 


PLATES : qraviog -& Printing Gompcan We 


CATALOGUE OF OLD, RARE, and 
Curious | Books polatiog, + to American and Local 


can be had for the eg of 
eT Ons Coane Washington 8t., Peekskill, N 








OSLER 


Aequanimitas and Other 
Addresses 
By WILLIAM OSLER, M.D. 


Bogus re of Medicine at Oxford "Vatversity, Eng- 
; Professor of Medicine. Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Balt 





dmore, Md. 


A series of 18 master addresses. 
12mo; 389 pages. Cloth, $2.00 set. 


“Dr. William Osler, about to leave bm country 
for the Regius Professorship of Medicine in the 
University of Oxford, has published a sort of vale- 
dictory volume, almost, if not quite, as interesting 
to the laity as to the profession ih which he is a 
distinguished ornament. . . mar almost 
say he has unconsciously written on auto ography 
—not the annals of his life, nor the 

friends with whom he has been associat oat 
has given his thoughts on education; on investiga- 
tion; on the relation of physicians to patieene, 
and to nurses; on ethics; guardedly, on rel 

ene full fatty, oe on the conduct of life.”"—¥ NA ON. 


ee ta fd, wpon receipt o; ublishers 
pone Escnkael decal mig, 


P, BLAKISTON $ SON & CO., Publishers 


1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Commodore Perry’s 
Landing in Japan 


It is of especial interest at this time that the 
opening of Japan to relations with the western 
world was effected by the United States. The 
publication of Commodore Pe ry’s report to 
Congress on the subject, No. 151 of the Old 
South leaflets, is timely 

Price 5 cents a copy, $4 per 100. 
Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 


Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


& Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. 98 vols. List 
price, 60c. per vol. (price.to schools, 40c.). 
SEND FOR LIST 


Thomas Y. Crowell @ Co., New York 











Ghe Philosopher's Solution of 
THE DEVIL PROBLEM 


Price 10 cents. 


ONE CHURCH FOR THE WORLD 


Price 5 cents. 
BOTH ALONG ENTIRELY NEW LINES, 
The above booklets by 
H. G. LYONS, Berryton, Kansas. 
Send for them. Postage stamps taken. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
16 West 83d St., opposite the “Waldorf,” New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leadi 
Pants Publishers, Tauchnita's 8 Betion authors. Teu 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE IDIOMATIC STUDY 
OF GERMAN 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
By OTTO KUPHAL, Ph.D. 
By scholarly work marks an epoch ia the study 
language. 
The great Guinn of the work enables any 
student to acquire knowledge of Ger- 
min Ay eee goat sing trentin 
“The Passive V: treatise on The Con- 
ditional Sentence,” a ‘treatise on “The Incom- 
plete Hypothetical Period." 


Price, 82.60 net 
Specimen Pages Sent on Application. 


GEO. GOTTSBERGER PECK, Publisher 
117 Chambers St., New York City 
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STUDIES IW HISTORY 
ECONOMICS & PUBLIC LAW 
Edited by the faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University. 
Volume XXIl. The Historical 

Development of the Poor 


Law of Connecticut. 


BY 
EDWARD WARREN CAPEN, Ph.D., 
Alumni Lecturer at Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 
520 pages, paper, price $3.00 net 
Published by the Columbia Univ. Press. 


The Macmillan Company, Agents. 
64 & 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














THE APPRECIATION OF 
SCULPTURE 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 
pani ume to ‘‘How to Judge Archi- 
—— > the same au #4, and ‘‘Pic- 
torial ” by Henry R. Poore. 
Each = Sa $1.60 


tage, 14 cents. 
Gpecial Edition of THE APPRECLATION 
OF SCULPTURE, net $3.00. (Postage 


24 cts. 
The third rd in a series of waster the fuo- 
uable to ~— who would = 
damen' the understanding 
preciation a art. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
33-37 East I7th Street, Rew York 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


of is inte ond to on: language looked up in 
large libraries f for echolars, writers, and others who 








ia oom, ae club papers, books, joe for 
wa Entverst yan trary perorongen Mine "6 bootine: 





OMPLETE SET of THE NATION, 
unbound, in good condition, Price.$100. Address 
FRANKLIN, tor of The News, Baltimore, Md. 





To receive 





75 cents. 


the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
eo with THE NATION stamped on the side 

in gold. Holds about one volume. Papers ‘easily 
and neatly adjusted, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 





The Constitution of New Ls al 
Ap Assenten te Lote: Se Peas ts 
fee Re ae cary, copia hintry, and ban a 


a I a nance 
BUDDHIST IST AMD CHI CHRISTIAN GOSPELS : 
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The American Academy 
of Political and Social 
Science 


West Philadelphia Station 
PHILADELPHIA 





Recent Special Volumes 
«City Life and Progress’’ 


March, 1905 
‘+Business Management and 
Finance’’ January, 1905 
«Insurance and Commercial Or- 
ganization”’ November, 1904 
‘sSome Problems of Organized 
Labor ’’ September, 1904 
«¢The Government in its Relation 
to Industry ’’ July, 1904 

‘(Philanthropy and Penology”’ 
May, 1904 

‘«sMunicipal Problems’’ 

March, 1904 
“Tariff Problems—American and 
British’’ January, 1904 


Price $1.25 each, bound in cloth 
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FROM JOHN LANE’S SPRING LIST 





THE LIFE & LETTERS OF A Tercentenary Memorial of “ Don Quixote.’ 
MOO ET N| THE LIFE OF CERVANTES 
Sometime Vicar of Morwenstow By A. *. CALVERT 


By His Son-in-law,C.E.BYLES | Author of “ Impressions of Spain,” “The Alhambra,"’ etc. 


With two Sketches by the Ear! of C 
covith. two Bk tobe Aad 5 FH With numerous Illustrations reproduced from Portraits, 


Pethybri i > 5 
a i nd Reproductions Title-pages of early Editions, etc. 8vo. $1.25 net 
“ Nothing better could be desired than Mr. Albert F. Calvert's 
Svo. $5.00 net. concise blegraghy.-_Litvery Wad Laxaee). 


The authentic biography of the 
author of * * Footprints ot Former 





Men tn Far Cornwall.” 
An inter, account of Tenny- W TH THE P L & 
cluded “® the Vicar in (948 m- j I C be i M 
“ One of the most Interesting Rec- TO M E CC 
ords of the Nineteenth Century.” A 
—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


ony Hawker's account of Tenny- | The Great Pilgrimage of A. H. 1319; A.D.1902 








“One of the most vivid portraits 
of the laureate in print.” By HADJI KHAN 
Special Correspondent of the 
OTIA Landon Morning Post and Wi 
pn Ae omar . author of prersian 
By ARBINE THOMAS KENT Children of the Royal Family 
amo. With two portraits. $1.25 net. With ap introduc:ion by Pnowss- 


“Thi lariy, * . 
fine way ot Peedi Fa — ” _ , tre fs an third read. : | Mlustrated from the Pilgrim's 
ings are —London Twmes. 


the first.” 
os gd eae drt Photographs. 800, $3.50 net 





“The volume is ae entertaining 
SUPER FLUMINA | Hy aoret. M tend | 4 a 
al explication o ahometan a 
Being Aagling Observations of a Coarse its yertous meaifestations com. 
mendes it to thoee r ere who 
lame Pishermea $1.25 ael seek In it more than entertainment.” 
A book for all lovers of Issak Walton. N. ¥. Tribune. 








JOHN LANE ‘sondio Songun’ NEW YORK 





























TWO BOOKS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 


ON TOPICS OF NATIONAL INTEREST 





AN INAUGURAL ODE 


By Alexander Blair Thaw 


gto, Boards. 50 cents net, 





A great critic writing in the LONDON 
DAILY CHRONICLE on this Poem 
says. 

“Dr. Thaw has published an ode com- 
bining the patriotic glory with all the digni- 
ties necessary to a poem which the poet de- 
clares and, as it were, declaims in public. . . . 

‘Dr. Thaw has such emotion as can be 
shown in the great market place, the Com- 
monwealth; thus did a Roman, with honor, 
exhibit his wounds. His style has the appro- 
priate frankness and the appropriate measure 
and restraint. . 

“Dr. Thaw writes with a notable control 
of classical, yet actual and practical English, 
and with an eloquence that not only confesses 
but conveys a genuine passion.”’ 

ALICE MEYNELL. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
(London) says: 


“‘Dr. Thaw sings fully, spaciously, sin- 
cerely, and makes a ‘evel appeal to the pa- 
triotism and of President and citizens. 

wig ~ Dr. Blair Thaw’s faith in this 
militant mission the reader is convinced, and 
such conviction is not thus imposed, in litera- 
ture, without poetry and power.” 


The Monadnock Press, Nelson, N. H. 


New York Offices: 36 East 74th 8t. 




















THE AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY 


By WILLIAM A. SINCLAIR 


For sixteen years Financial Secretary of Howard University. 
With an Introduction by TAOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 360 pp. Net. $1.50; by post, $1.62 


This book, written by one of the ablest and best educated colored men of the time, gives the 
first comprehensive e account of the condition of the negro since his emancipation and contains 
just the information that the American voters and readers need to enable them to understand 
the burning race questions of to-day. 

Colonel Hieainson says of it in his introduction: ‘It isin almost all respects admirable, 
~~ shows much more thoroughness in dealing with both sides than any book recently pro- 











PARIS AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


By ALVAN FRANCIS SANBORN 
With over 72 Illustrations (25 full page) drawn by VAUGHAN TROWBRIDGE 


8vo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 424 pp. Net, $3.50; by post, $3.75 


An exhaustive and intensely pe wy study of the Date pare element in all the strata 
of Parisian society, from the anarchist laborer to the leading writers and artists, of France, 
many of whom, while in no way classified as socialist or anarchist, are as truly revolutionary 
in spirit. 

In this book Mr. Samborn tells who an | what the revolutionist is, what he wants and how he 
expects to get it, and how he gets himself heard. He shows what part in the revolutionary 
movement is being taken by the laborer, the criminal, the student, and by the literature and the 
artof to-day. Although the study is of foreign lif, its a of Rima has no national limitations. In por- 
traying conittions in Paris, it discloses the a les nature that underlie feelings of 
unrest which are world-wide in their mani est ite interpretation of these principles 
will prove pdr Fm ey ayy to the thinking 4 tation an at who wishes to understand the 
trend of radical thought in his own country. 








MALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishe 


31 Arrow Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A. S. BARNES & COMPANY'S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 





FICTION 

THE WHITE TERROR AND THE RED By A. Cahan 
(Third Edition in Press) A Novel of Revolutionary Russia 12mo, cloth. $1.50 

THE WANDERERS By Henry C. Rowland 
(Second Edition in Press) 12mo, cloth, with Frontispiece. $1.50. Author of ‘‘ To Windward.”’ 
‘* Those who love salt water will read it to the last word.”—Chicago Inter Ocean, 

THE UNWRITTEN LAW A Novel By Arthur Henry 

(Fust Published) Author of ‘‘ The House in the Woods’’ and ‘‘An Island Cabin’’ 


12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


“ Bold, powerful, intensely interesting. ”"—Brooklyn Eagle. 


SERENA ss A Novel of the Old South By Virginia Frazer Boyle 
(Ready April rath) 12mo, cloth. $1.50. Author of Devil Tales. 

ON TYBEE KNOLL A Stirring Story of the Georgian Coast By James B. Connolly 
(Ready April 21st) 12mo, cloth. $1.25. Author of *‘The Seiners,’’ etc. 
PARTNERS OF THE TIDE By Joseph C. Lincoln - 
(Ready April 28th) 12mo, cloth, With Frontispiece and Decorations. $1.50. Author of ‘‘Cap’n Eri.’’ 
THE SUNSET TRAIL By Alfred Henry Lewis 

(Neady May 1st) Author of ‘‘ The Boss,’’ ‘‘ The President,’’ ‘‘ Wolfville Days,’’ etc. 


Mr. Lewis's return to the West has given us a book picturesque, dramatic, and full of humor, 
12mo, cloth: Illustrated. $1.50. 


FORTHCOMING STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LIFE IN THE 17TH CENTURY By George Cary Ezgleston 


(Ready April 14th) Author of ‘‘A Captain in the Ranks,’’ ‘‘ Running the River,’’ etc. 
12mo, cloth. With numerous Illustrations. $1.50 net. 


With the charm of a storyteller and the sympathetic insight of an experienced writer of history Mr. Eggleston tells the story of our first 
century in this volume. His history as such is consecutive, but emphasis is placed upon life rather than politics or war. 


THE RIGHT LIFE, And How to Live It (Now Ready.) By Henry A. Stimson 


With an introduction by Dr. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, City Superintendent of Schools, New York. The First Book in the Right 
Life Series. 12mo, cloth. $1.20 net. 


A modern, every-day book, suggestive, practical, helpful, which brings home the spiritual side of life with peculiar closeness to parents? 
teachers, and young nen and women. : 


(Others in Preparation. Send for Special Circulars of the Right Life Series) 


THE NEW KNOWLEDGE By Robert Kennedy Duncan 


(Ready April rath) Professor of Chemistry in Washington and Jefferson College. 
A Popular Account of the New Theory of Matter and the Relations of the New Physics and New Chemistry to Other Sciences. 
With many illustrations. Svo, cloth. $2.00 net. 


(Send for Special Circulars of the New Knowledge Series) 


NEW STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS 
“The first complete contemporary account of De Soto's famous expedition,” 
NARRATIVES OF THE CAREER OF HERNANDO DE SOTO 
THE FIRST EXPLORER OF THE SOUTH 


Told by the Gentleman of Elvas, by Biedma, and in the newly translated account of Ranjel, De Soto’s private secretary. 
Edited and introduced by Professor Edward Gaylord Bourne, of Yale University. In The Trail Makers Series under the consulting 
editorship of Professor John Bach McMaster. 12mo, cloth. With illustrations and maps. In two vols, $2.00 net. 

(Circulars of The Trail Makers, a Library of History and Exploration, on application) 


NAPOLEON: A Short Biography By R. M. Johnston 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 net. 
THE CITIZEN _ A Study of the Individual and the Government 
By Nathaniel Southgate: Shaler 


Professor of Geology in Harvard University, Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School 
12mo, cloth. $1.40 net. (Postage 12 cts.) (Second Edition.) 


“A book that will hold the attention and interest of readers of all ages.” — The Outlook. 
LIVES OF GREAT WRITERS 
IN THE DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE By Tudor Jenks 


12mo, cloth. $1.00 net. A personal picture of Shakespeare at Stratford and in London, based on the best knowledge 
available regarding his life and times. 
**An admirable series. Mr. Jenks unrolls a fascinating panorama.’ —The Outlook, 


IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER By Tudor Jenks 
The Story of His Life and Times 
With an Introduction by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 net. (Postage 9 cts.) Already in use at Smith Col- 


lege and elsewhere. 
Ready shortly; “IN THE DAYS OF MILTON” 
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